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allowed on daily balances of $500.00 and upwards, and on Time Deposits as agreed. 

Authorized to act as Executor and to receive and hold money or property in trust or on deposit from Courts of 
Law or Equity, Executors, Administrators, Assignees, Guardians, Trustees, Corporations, and Individuals. 

Acts as transfer agent for railroads and other stock corporations, and as agent for the purpose of issuing, register- 
ing, or countersigning bonds and certificates of stock. 

Depository for reorganization purposes. 


Offers the public the advantages Capital Surplus Three Million Dollars and Corporate Suc- 
cession. 
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Outlook for the Blind 


July, 1907 


Our Readers first issues this 
magazine are sent men 
and women throughout the country who 
are supposed interested the wel- 
fare the blind. Many who might 
glad receive the magazine have doubt- 
less not heard it. only through 
the codperation our readers that such 
people can reached. you know 
any one whom you think this publica- 
tion may interest, you will help 
the cause sending and 
address the editor. 
said our first number, such 
magazine cannot expect self- 
supporting. From the letters and gener- 
ous contributions which have come 
hand, evident that there are many 
this country who appreciate the need 
thank those who, addition the reg- 
ular subscription, have made generous 
donations the publication fund, which 
such practical assurance their 
appreciation the effort being made 
through these pages bring into closer 
touch the earnest group men and 
women who are giving their lives 
help the blind help themselves. 


The excerpt this maga- 
zine taken length from 
report the New York 
State Commission for the Blind most 
valuable contribution the subject 
the prevention unnecessary blindness. 
seems fitting take this opportunity 
acknowledging the debt which all 


Prevention 
of Blindness 


owe Dr. Park Lewis, Buffalo, 
who the chairman the New York 
Commission for the Blind. Dr. Lewis, 
spite most exacting demands, has 
long given freely his time the 
cause the blind. For many years 
has been immediately connected with the 
management the New York State 
School for the Blind Batavia, and for 
some time past has served the presi- 
dent the board trustees that in- 
stitution. One.of the things for which 
will remembered years come 
the persistent and far-reaching effort 
which making stamp out blind- 
ness preventive work: The Doctor 
recognizes the need codperation 
the professional well the layman, 
and trying stimulate interest 
the part both groups this cam- 
paign. January read before the 
Medical Society the state New 
York paper entitled, “Practical Legis- 
lation for the Prevention Blindness 
from Ophthalmia Neonatorum.” This 
paper was printed the New York 
State Journal Medicine its April 
number. representative committee 
the National Medical Organization has 
been appointed take this matter 
from the physician’s point view; and, 
when realize that large portion 
the children attending our schools for 
the blind need never have been such 
institution proper care had been 
given infancy, behooves stim- 
ulate and further this campaign for the 
abolition unnecessary blindness. Such 
effort must result true economy the 
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state and immeasurable gain the sum 
joyous usefulness lives which might 
otherwise doomed wretchedness 
and poverty. 


Directory Work the many letters which 

marked feature the fre- 
quent request for information about 
what being done for the blind all 
ages this country. the effort 
answer these requests set questions 
was prepared and sent organizations 
endeavoring help the blind in. any 
The information thus obtained 
being tabulated and will given 
future number the Outlook. 
aré endeavoring make this directory 
work for the blind accurate pos- 
sible, but errors are easy such matters, 
and shall grateful our readers 
for any suggestions for further infor- 
mation. hope print this material 
the next issue and then reprint 
special for all those whom 
may useful. take this oppor- 
tunity acknowledging the courtesy 
and consideration which 
spondents have shown helping 
bring together the desired facts. 


The Chicago experiment 
Blind and Seeing 


the ordinary 
schools, which described this mag- 
azine Mr. John Curtis, the blind 
supervisor this work, has been 
watched with keen interest 
educators the blind. 

One serious objection this plan lies 
the difficulty securing for the blind 
child the public schools that special 
care for his physical development 
which stands need, and which the 
best schools for the blind today take 
pains give him. The very fact 
blindness tends hinder the normal 
physical development the child. The 


schools for the blind which have had the 
largest number successful graduates 
have been those which have recognized 
the imperative necessity having the 
pupils developed physically well 
mentally. The seeing child with little 
encouragement will play sponta- 
neously. peep into any crowded city 
alley gives proof this. The opposite 
blind children huddled together the 
corner playground, shaking bits 
paper front their eyes, rocking 
their bodies swinging their arms 
meaningless fashion. The ingenuity 
the superintendents taxed the ut- 
most stimulate such children take 
part freely and naturally sports and 
games. The illustrations this number 
show pictorially the effort which being 
made cvercome this very obstacle and 
remove this physical handicap. 

Many believe that this obstacle once 
removed the mental development the 
blind child may pursued greater 
advantage side side with the seeing 
child and under the same conditions 
than when segregated special 
school. is, course, necessary first 
equip the child with knowledge 
the mechanical devices for reading, 
writing, mathematical and geographical 
work which are available for the blind. 
takes but comparatively short time, 
however, for intelligent child 
become sufficiently familiar with such 
appliances use them readily 
school work side side with his more 
favored companions. 

the other hand, acknowledged 
advantage this method coeduca- 
tion the seeing and the blind that 
the latter, from the first day study 
the school with his seeing companion, 
comes face face with the competition 
which has meet later the battle 
life. 

The Chicago plan has also the recom- 
mendation much greater economy, 
may seen comparing the 
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per capita the blind children taught 
the public schools with the cost 
separate institutions. special govern- 
mental report this subject dozen 
years ago shows that the average annual 
cost per capita some thirty schools 
the blind, with 3,300 pupils, was 
$270, while the Chicago public 
schools the cost has been but $173 per 
capita. 

educator from England who re- 
cently visited the Chicago schools ques- 
tioned the teachers whose rooms 
these blind children recited 
whether their presence entailed extra 
labor. was assured that they neither 
hampered the work the rest the 
class nor made any special demand upon 
the teacher’s time. Moreover, the prin- 
cipal one the schools told him that 
would not wish have the blind 
children removed, for regarded their 
presence being distinct educational 
value the others, both from scholas- 
tic and humanitarian point view. 
spur the pride and ambition 
any seeing child when one laboring 
under the burden blindness equals 
even excels him his school work, 
frequently the case. thus early learns 
recogrize that blindness is, after all, 
mere physical accident, which, while 
arouses his sympathy, no. means 
indication mental inferiority defect. 

has been said truly, moreover, that 
one the greatest helps the blind 
would educate the seeing 
proper understanding the real re- 
quirements and possibilities the sight- 
less. This education may begun 
most effectively with children public 
schools, that adult life true sympa- 
thy and comprehending helpfulness may 
take the place undesired pity and mis- 
directed attempts assistance. 

The last word has not yet been said 
this subject, however; further and 
more extended tests this method 
educating the blind must made; but 
whatever the final conclusion reached, 


Chicago deserves the thanks all for its 
courageous initiative and the real contri- 
bution making our educational 
theory and practice this matter. 


Boston Conven- The ninth convention 
tion of the 
the American Association 


Workers for the Blind 
held Boston from the 27th 
the 30th August, inclusive. joint 
committee has been formed, with Mr. 
George Richards representing the 
trustees the Perkins Institution and 
the Massachusetts School for the Blind, 
Dr. Edward Hartwell the Massachu- 
setts Commission for the Blind, and the 
members the Executive Committee 
the Massachusetts Association for 
Promoting the Interests the Blind. 
This body constitutes local committee 
entertain the delegates from the various 
institutions and organizations for the 
blind who are planning present. 
Through the courtesy the Perkins 
Institution the buildings the kinder- 
garten have been placed the disposal 
the convention. cordial invitation 
extended all those interested the 
welfare the blind. The local com- 
mittee arrangements will endeavor 
secure accommodations for those 
wishing two dollars day, notice 
sent sufficient time the secretary, 
Charles Campbell, 277 Harvard 
Street, Cambridge. Word has already 
been received from representative men 
and women from all parts the United 
States, and helpful conference as- 
sured. The final program not ready 
for publication; the following 
suggest the vitality the meetings. 
Such subjects as, “Prevention 


Blindness,” “Graduates Schools for 
the Blind and Their Needs,” “Occupa- 
tions, New and Old, for the Blind,” 
Boarding Houses vs. Inde- 
pendent Lodgings for Workshop Em- 
ployees,” “The Desirability and Require- 
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ments Homes for Blind Women,” 
“Libraries for the “Universal 
Type for the Blind,” etc., will dis- 
cussed representative workers. 

The complete proceedings the con- 
vention will printed the October 
number the Outlook for the Blind. 


A. L. A. Com- 


mittee on Work 
with the Blind 


The recent law Con- 
gress allowing free trans- 
mission tactile printed 
matter from libraries institutions 
sightless readers has greatly stimu- 
lated the interest which being taken 
books for the blind. the last con- 
ference the American Library Asso- 
ciation, held Asheville, C., the 
latter part May, the Executive Board 
appointed the following committee 
Library Work for the Blind, serve 
for the coming year and through the 
Minnetonka Conference: Mr. 
Hodges, librarian the Public Library 
Cincinnati, O.; Mr. Asa Don Dickin- 
son, librarian the Leavenworth Pub- 
lic Library, Leavenworth, Kan.; Mrs. 
Fairchild, Albany, Y., for- 
merly the Library for the Blind 
the State Library, Albany, Y.; Miss 
Esther Giffin, charge Reading 
Room for the Blind, the Library 
Congress, Washington, C.; and Miss 
Emma Neisser, Department for the 
Blind, the Free Library Philadelphia. 


British Royalty 


For more than century 
and the Blind 


the sovereign the Brit- 
ish Isles has taken prac- 
tical interest efforts which are made 
improve the lot those who have 
lost their sight. Americans 
somewhat difficult realize the signifi- 
cance royal patronage. 

Almost everything the British em- 
pire, successful, needs the assist- 
ance some member the royal 
family. For this reason the educational 
work the blind England whole 


was helped the presence their 
most gracious Majesties, King Edward 
and Queen Alexandra, concert and 
gymnastic display given Royal Albert 
Hall, the June, the pupils 
the Royal Normal College and Acad- 
emy Music for the Blind. The fol- 
lowing program was given: 


PART MUSICALE 


Solo, “Concert Overture” 
Mr. SPANNER 
Part Song, Lullaby” Elgar 


CHOIR AND ORCHESTRA 


Madrigal for Female Voices, The Night- 
ingale Weelkes (1600) 
WESTMINSTER GLEE CLUB 


Madrigals, The Silver Swan” Gibbons 


(4) All Creatures Now Are 
Merry” Benet 


CHOIR 


Mr. 


David 


Humorous Glee, Little Jack Horner” 
CHOIR 


Pianoforte Duet, Bal” 


THE COMPOSER 
AND Mr. JAMES CROWLEY, A.R.C.O. 


Chorus, “Song the Vikings” Faning 
CHOIR AND ORCHESTRA 


Capricco Brillante for Pianoforte and 
Orchestra, Op. Mendelssohn 


Pianoforte, MASTER WILFRID KERSHAW 


Graduates the Royal Normal College. 
Student the Royal Normal College. 


PART II. GYMNASTIC 


Marching and Parallel Bars. 
Iron Wand Exercises. Vaulting Horse 
Pyramids. 


The last picture the illustrated sec- 
tion this magazine shows some the 
pyramid work done the students 
the Royal Normal College. the day 
after the concert Dr. Campbell, princi- 
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pal the college, received the following 
letter from Lord Knollys: 


PALACE, 
June, 1907. 
Dear Dr. Campbell: 

desired the King and Queen 
inform you that they were much 
pleased with the concert and gymnastics 
given your school this afternoon. 

Their Majesties thought the former 
was excellent and the performance ex- 
tremely good, while they considered the 
latter being simply wonderful. 
was easy for them perceive that the 
training, whether regarded the music 
the gymnastics, has evidently attained 
high standard. 

must add that the King and Queen 
were also much gratified all the 
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arrangements, which could not indeed 
have been better, hear. 
Yours very truly, 
(Signed) 


Date The 20th January, 
April, July, and October 

have been selected the 
dates publication for this magazine, 
order make possible the exchange 
material for current numbers The 
Blind and the Outlook for the Blind. 
Through the courtesy the editor 
The Blind, Mr. Henry Wilson, the 
secretary the Gardner’s Trust for the 
Blind, Victoria Street, Westminster, 
London, W., publish this num- 
ber the valuable article upon the work 
for the blind Scotland. 


REVIEW RECENT WORK 
COLORADO 
INDUSTRIAL WORKSHOP FOR THE BLIND 


the last state take legis- 
lative action behalf the blind. The 
recently enacted law, which provides for 
workshop for blind men and women, 
given below. Last April Governor 
Buchtet appointed commissioners 
establish and conduct the shop: 
Cobb, for many years secretary the 
diocesan council the Episcopal Church 
Colorado; Robert Morris, once mayor 
Denver; and Rev. John Houston, 
pastor the Fifth Avenue Methodist 
Episcopal Church, all Denver. 


Act ESTABLISH WoRKSHOP 
FOR THE EMPLOYMENT BLIND MEN 
AND WOMEN, AND MAKING 
PROPRIATION THEREFOR. 


Enacted the General Assembly 
the State Colorado: 


That there hereby 


established Denver, Colorado, “In- 
dustrial Workshop for the Blind.” 

SECTION General supervision and 
control the workshop shall vested 
board control consisting three 
members, appointed the Gov- 
ernor, and with the advice and con- 
sent the Senate, and the term the 
members said board shall for 
period two years from the date 
their appointment, until their succes- 
sors shall appointed and shall qualify. 
And whenever vacancy shall occur 
the board through the death resigna- 
tion any member said board, the 
Governor may appoint successor fill 
the unexpired term. 


The board shall select 
suitable quarters lease, purchase, 
otherwise, the city Denver, and 
shall have full power establish, main- 
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tain, direct, and supervise all matters 
pertaining the workshop, its mainte- 
nance and regulation, and purchase 
all necessary machinery and materials; 
teach all trades suitable blind 
people. The meetings the board shall 
held such times and places they 
deem proper, but contracts made 
for the board for the institution shall 
exceed the appropriation therefor 
specified this act. 


For the purpose pro- 
viding for the establishment suitable 
shop and for its maintenance, there 
hereby appropriated out the general 
fund the sum ten thousand dollars 
securing building place for the 
workshop, and for the payment all 
necessary expenses incurred carrying 
out the purposes this act. 


SECTION The members the board 
control shall constitute body corpo- 
rate under the name and style “The 
Board Control the Colorado Indus- 
trial Workshop for the Blind,” with the 
right acquire and hold property, real, 
personal, and mixed; sue and sued; 
and making and using common seal, 
and altering the same pleasure. 
The board shall organize immediately 
upon its appointment and elect one 
its members chairman, and one 
treasurer. 


shall constitute quorum for the trans- 
action business. The board shall 
empowered hire secretary keep 
all books and accounts, and other neces- 
fixed the board. 


The workshop shall 


open for the labor all blind men and 
women, citizens and residents the 
State Colorado, over the age 
twenty-one years, who can give satis- 
factory references character. 


Section labor shall for 
over eight hours continuous duration 
during any twenty-four hours. 


All the products made 
the shop, the use its machinery 
materials out the shop, shall 
the property the shop and the 
State, sold and disposed said 
board. And the amounts realized from 
the sale the products made the 
shop, with its tools and materials, 
shall paid the treasurer, ap- 
plied the further expense and mainte- 
nance the shop; all surplus funds 
derived from the amounts received from 
the shop after the payment expenses 
shall applied the enlargement and 
improvement the shop. 


SEcTION 10. The 
before entering upon his duties, give 
bond the penal sum ten thousand 
dollars, some responsible surety com- 
pany, approved the board, for 
the faithful discharge his duties, and 
account for all moneys under the 
direction the board. 


11. All vouchers for the 
purchase supplies other indebted- 
ness the shop shall signed the 
secretary and chairman the board, 
and shall passed upon the board 
before any moneys are disbursed. 


SEcTION 12. the opinion the 
General Assembly emergency 
therefore, this act shall take effect and 
force from and after its passage. 
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ILLINOIS 


EDUCATION THE BLIND THE 
CHICAGO PUBLIC SCHOOLS 


JOHN 


THE instruction the blind the 
Chicago public schools was begun the 
opening the school year September 
1900. was the result agita- 
tion that had been progress for about 
ten years. The movement had its origin 
desire give Chicago institution 
for the blind similar the one New 
York City; and 1892 the Board 
Education went far purchase 
lot for the proposed buildings. While 
the matter was receiving the attention 
the school trustees, Superintendent 
Frank Hall, the Illinois School for 
the Blind, and Mr. George Parker, 
one his teachers, wrote the board 
urging that experiment made 
teaching blind pupils with seeing chil- 
dren. Lack funds, however, made 
impossible take action any kind. 

From 1892 1900 the subject 
the instruction the blind received the 
attention the newspapers and the 
Board Education from time time, 
being forced the front the parents 
and friends various blind children. 
the latter year, the Society for the 
Advancement the Blind had been 
organized, and its members took deep 
interest the movement, Mr. Nolan 
appearing frequently its behalf be- 
fore the School Management Committee. 
During the spring and summer the mat- 
ter was taken earnest. Partly 
because the board lacked funds for the 
erection and equipment special insti- 
tution, and partly because the public 
school plan was advocated Superin- 
tendent Hall and others, the present 
system was determined upon. 


Curtis the supervisor this work for the blind 
among children with sight. will interest those who not 
know Mr. Curtis that he, like many the ablest leaders 
the blind, himself blind. 


The special institutions for the blind 
have done grand work, 
schools doubtless always will neces- 
sary. they may said have 
weakness, lies the fact that for nine 
months the year, and for ten twelve 
years, their pupils are taken from their 
homes and educated members 
distinct class. The child abnormal 
environment grows apart from the 
ordinary conditions community life, 
and finds difficult adjust himself 
these conditions leaving the school. 
With the hope that the home might 
preserved factor the education 
the blind child, and that there might 
secured him the many benefits 
active participation public school life, 
the work Chicago was started. 

September 17, 1900, therefore, 
blind children were received three 
the public schools, and special teacher 
was appointed have charge the 
work each school. Those selected 
teachers were recent graduates the 
Chicago Normal College. They readily 
familiarized themselves with the special 
adapted their normal school training 
the needs their classes. 

Before the close the first school 
year the school board made appropri- 
ation for the purchase the necessary 
machines used printing, map 
making, etc., and the work making 
books was put charge young man 
fitted for this service his high school 
and normal school training. the 


purpose the printing department 
keep the pupils supplied with Braille 
copies the books used the seeing 
children. Text-books reading, spell- 
ing, arithmetic, grammar, geography, 
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and history have been completed for the 
classes the grades. For high school 
work, books Latin, German, and 
geometry have been made. 

The present enrollment blind pupils 
twenty-nine, twenty-four being the 
grades and five the high school. 
the elementary schools, has been said, 
there special teacher, and the work 
may considered under two heads— 
that done under her immediate direction 
and that done the regular classes 
the school. 

being the aim make the blind 
children feel that they are sense 
separated from the school com- 
munity, they are the first day enrolled 
and seated one the schoolrooms, 
even though they may obliged 
spend most the day the room the 
special teacher for several months 
come. the room the special teacher 
are kept the books, slates, maps, mate- 
rials for construction work, and what- 
ever special apparatus needed. Here 
the blind pupils receive most their 
training for the first two years, and the 
room serves their headquarters during 
their entire school course. 

The duties the special teacher are 
varied and far-reaching. Her pupils 
often come her with habits inatten- 
tion, lack concentration, and even 
timidity, all which spring from 
imperfect physical development. She 
must therefore correct these defects 
speedily possible, for until this has 
been done they cannot take their place 
among the normal children. She must 
teach them read and write the Braille 
system, for this, course, cannot 
done the schoolroom. her are sent 
all examination papers and other written 
work reproduced ink and re- 
turned the room teacher for correc- 
tion. She must assist the pupil the 
preparation difficult lessons, especially 
where extra reading required, 
lessons involving the examination 
maps mathematical diagrams. 


short, she must make special study 
the children intrusted her, and try 
meet the needs each individual case 
they arise. One the chief needs 
the power use the hands skillfully, and 
the attempt made meet con- 
struction work. has been found that 
the smaller children can paper folding 
advantage, making boxes, doll houses, 
and pieces furniture. Later on, weav- 
ing may done upon small cardboard 
looms with strips cloth. products 
work raffia, mats, napkin rings, and 
baskets may shown; with beads, cups, 
glasses, purses, chains, and few other 
articles have been made. made 
have some form construction work 
pursued every grade. 

Reading is, course, very impor- 
tant matter, this that enables the 
blind child take part the regular 
work the school. The special teacher 
begins this once, and the degree 
progress depends upon the pupil. The 
writing the Braille system acquired 
the same time, and other system 
writing taught until the pupil 
mature enough use the ordinary 
typewriter. 

When the special teacher has over- 
come some extent the unfavorable 
tendencies her pupil, and has taught 
him read and write, prepared 
enter actively into the regular work 
the school. During the first year two 
sent the schoolroom few min- 
utes each day, mainly with the idea 
creating the proper relationship between 
himself and the other children, but after 
that time takes part all the classes 
the grade which belongs. 

The blind pupil reads his Braille 
reader with sufficient speed follow the 
children using the ordinary copy. Many 
the problems arithmetic does 
mentally, but those greater difficulty 
works upon paper with the Braille 
slate. Having prepared his geography 
lesson with the aid raised maps, the 
lesson presents special difficulties. 
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Recitations history and grammar also 
give trouble. writes the same 
spelling lessons, compositions, and ex- 
amination tests the other children, 
and marked according the same 
standard. 

the high school classes the blind 
pupils can, large measure, take care 
themselves. They know how em- 
ploy books and maps the best advan- 
tage and are familiar with all the special 
and addition, they can use 
the ordinary typewriter, with which every 
high school equipped. Therefore 
special teacher delegated high 
school work. The high school teachers 
welcome and solicit suggestions from the 
supervisor and teachers the depart- 
ment for the blind. Classmates furnish 
valuable aid reading study periods 
and other ways. 

The University Chicago and North- 
western University have given encour- 
agement the public school work 
granting scholarships three high 
school graduates. promise has been 
made for the future, but the hope 
entertained that these institutions will 
not turn from their doors any blind stu- 


dent who has completed the course 
the Chicago high schools. 

For the instruction the blind the 
Board Education appropriates for 
the present school year $4,500. This 
sum expended for teachers’ salaries, 
for paper and brass used the printing 
room, and for repairs slates and type- 
writers. Our average enrollment has 
been twenty-six, making the per capita 
cost for the year $173.08. Our teachers 
are paid according the same scale 
the regular teachers. Our printer 
man who has teacher’s certificate, and 
sometimes assists with school work. 

The plan thus teaching blind chil- 
dren the same public school with see- 
ing children has its limitation and cannot 
applied universally. Nevertheless, its 
claims for favorable consideration are 
strong. The experiment Chicago 
would seem show that the blind child 
under normal conditions develops along 
the same lines his seeing companions. 
does not differ from them feeling, 
pleasures, and purposes, and happy 
his work with others. Certainly this 
must the correct development for one 
who hopes active the community. 


KENTUCKY 
ATHLETIC SPORTS FOR THE BLIND 


JOHN GREGORY, Jr. 
Kentucky Institution for the Blind, Louisville, Ky. 


blind man with his tin cup, few 
lead pencils shoestrings, and piteous 
appeal cardboard hung around his 
neck has long been familiar figure 
our streets that the blind have become 
considered people, other than 
those interested their education, 
poor, helpless creatures, pitied and 
made objects charity. general 
the impression that the blind cannot 
anything, that when any accomplishment 


the blind, matter how simple, 
brought public attention consid- 
ered marvelous achievement. Thus 
newspapers, which are always alert for 
have seized upon the athletic sports 
the Kentucky Institution for the Blind 
and have pictured the feats the blind 
boys the athletic field the most mar- 
velous manner. 

indeed wonderful that the blind 
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can anything, but not any more 
wonderful for them play football, 
engage other athletic sports, than 
piano. Because the blind these seem- 
ingly marvelous things does not mean 
that very wonderful. just out 
the ordinary. What has been accom- 
plished the blind athletic sports 
the Kentucky Institution for the Blind 
can accomplished any other school 
for the blind. only the realization 
the possibilities the blind ath- 
letics that has been the secret success 
that school. the blind are ac- 
complish anything, whether the 
athletic field, the classroom, busi- 
ness, society, great things must 
expected them their educators. 

However, the publicity which the 
Kentucky school has received shall cre- 
ate new interest other schools 
the possibilities making blind boys 
healthy and normal body and mind, 
will not have been vain. 

competitive athletic sport valuable 
the university, absolute and 
imperative necessity the school for the 
blind. The educational value good, 
wholesome play nowhere more appar- 
ent. Yet this valuable feature the 
development the blind sadly neg- 
lected. only few, comparatively, 
our schools there provided outdoor 
playgrounds where the blind children 
get systematic physical exercise. How 
often find the pupils lounging 
around during the recess playtime, 
perfectly idle, with nothing 
talk except find fault with every- 
thing and everybody about them! 
wonder, then, that our sightless children 
contract habits inactivity from which 
hard move them, and which 
make them dissatisfied with everything. 
Little wonder, then, that they grow into 
stoop-shouldered, hollow-chested, phys- 
ical well mental weaklings. The 
nature the child demands play, and 
unless good, wholesome play provided 


the child becomes lazy, stupid, morbid, 

and discontented. 

“By nature’s laws, immutable and just, 
Enjoyment stops where indolence begins; 
And purposeless, tomorrow borrowing sloth, 
Itself heaps its shoulders loads woe, 
Too heavy borne.” 


Wherever provision has been made 
for such physical training the blind chil- 
dren are found happier, more 
tractable, easier govern; they study 
more; they work with less friction; are 
sweeter-spirited and 
poised mind and body. the blind 
are normal mentally, they must 
first normal physically, 
schools which pay the most attention 
physical development now will show the 
largest results the careers their 
pupils after leaving school. Athletics, 
then, incalculable value the 
moral and mental well the physical 
training the blind, and should 
given important place the curricu- 
lum every school for the blind. 

There nothing necessary for suc- 
cess self-reliance, and there nothing 
that more lacking the blind. The 
blind child the home the 
nothing expected it. looked 
upon poor, helpless creature and 
pitied and petted. allowed re- 
main idle, and when sent school 
very dependent. this child can 
taught play games with other children 
gradually loses its dependence and be- 
comes self-reliant. blind boy can 
football game, plunge with the ball 
into opposing rush line sturdy 
opponents—and always play the game 
without thought injury his 
handicap—he sure develop phys- 
ical well mental that 
will make true man him and tend 
put him basis equality with his 
normal fellowmen that will make him 
good citizen his community. 

Other boys and girls may possibly 
play too much, but blind children never. 
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must made forget the handi- 
cap under which they labor, and com- 
petitive athletics, which they can 
throw their whole souls and shout 
their heart’s desire, provides the best 
means this end. 

There are great many athletic sports 
which the blind can engage, but this 
article will confined the sports 
which the blind boys the Kentucky 
Institution have engaged. 

Feeling the necessity systematic 
athletic training that would the 
source real pleasure its boys, there 
was organized for the first time this 
school, the spring 1903, two base- 
ball teams. The teams represented the 
two choirs the school, and were desig- 
nated the Reds and the Blues the 
color the caps adopted the two 
teams. friendly rivalry was created, 
and several close and exciting games 
were played. silk banner was pre- 
sented the team winning the majority 
the games. 

course the game was not played 
under the regular rules, but had 
adapted the blind, retaining far 
possible all likeness 
game. 

The ball diamond was cut down 
one-third the regular size; the bases 
were large sacks moss, twenty-four 
inches square; the home plate was 
about 
inch out the ground. This was 
kept whitewashed, that the seeing 
pitcher, who stood just twenty feet 
away, would able “put the ball 
over the plate.” The totally blind base- 
men were required stand with one 
foot touching the base all times dur- 
ing the game, and were required call 
the batter the base-runner the pre- 
ceding base. Failure call base-runner 
after hit was made would give run- 
ner his base “put out.” “put out” 
could made only two ways: 
fielder getting the ball his hand off 
the ground before the batter reached 
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first base, which case the base-runner, 
any, was required return the 
base occupied before the ball was hit; 
and striking out the batter. The 
rules regarding pitching were very strict 
order prevent pitcher taking the 
advantage batter. The pitcher 
was required pitch the ball under- 
handed and keep the same speed all 
times. The umpire counted, “One, two, 
three,” the ball being delivered 
“three.” violation either these 
rules gave the batter “ball”; four 
“balls” giving him his base. The batter, 
course, struck every ball pitched, 
but was only given “strike” when the 
ball came over the plate between 
the shoulders and waist batter. The 
“foul strike rule” was retained. The 
batter’s name was called out loudly 
the umpire the batter came bat, 
that the blind fielders would know 
whether expect hit not and 
let the first baseman know who call 
the ball was hit. course there were 
“heavy hitters” these teams well 
any other team, and did not take 
the blind boys long find out the hit- 
ting ability each player. 

Teaching the blind boys bat with 
ordinary bat was the hardest prob- 
lem with which the coach had deal, 
for had taught not only how 
hit the ball, but hit the 
ground, for the blind fielders would 
utterly helpless with the ball sailing 
through the air. Some the boys 
became proficient “hitters,” there being 
one totally blind boy who made three 
hits out five times bat. While the 
game differed greatly from the national 
game, remained enough like 
called baseball, and the blind boys got 
much enjoyment out seeing 
boys who gather the commons 
play ball. 

The game was played for three years 
the pupils the school, but finally, 
account the small amount time 
allowed for practice, gave way track 
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and field sports which the blind 
could compete equal footing with 
the seeing without concessions being 
made them, and which, course, 
were far more interesting and valuable 
than baseball. 

The following report one the 
baseball games might interesting: 


THIRD GAME, 1904 


Reds 


Ratcliffe, 
Green, 
*Darnell, 
Smith, 
*Arnold, 
Baty, 
Ryan, sub. 
*Brown, 
*Routh, 


nN * 


Totals 


wn 
ty 
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Blues 


*Hawes, 
Raible, 
*Williamson, 
Penn, 
*Stringer, 
*Glover, Ist 
Decker, 
*Truitt, sub. 
*Hunt, sub. 
Barbee, 
*Spiesberger, 


Totals 
Totally blind, others partial sight. 


N 


Bases balls—off Ratcliffe, off Raible, 
Three base hits—Ratcliffe, 
Scores—Arnold, Routh, Ryan. 


Innings 
Reds 
Blues 


The first track and field contest was 
held 1903, the contesting teams being 
the Reds and Blues, representing the 
two choirs. The captains the two 
teams were elected the boys, each 
captain being given the honor wear- 
ing white cap with the word “Cap- 
tain” across the front. This contest was 


successful, with such good records 
all events, that the following May the 
first athletic contest which blind boys 
competed with seeing boys was held 
the athletic field the Kentucky Insti- 
tution for the Blind, with the local 
opponents. The contest was very close 
throughout, and was finally won the 
narrow margin 42. was then 
that the blind boys realized for the 
first time that they could compete suc- 
cessfully with the seeing. Interest be- 
came enthusiasm, and discipline became 
“school athletic club was 
immediately organized, 
adopted, officers elected, and the man- 
aging the athletic sports the school 
was turned almost entirely over the 
boys, which they have since managed 
very successfully. Thus the pupils have 
got the greatest possible pleasure out 
their games and the same time have 
learned great deal parliamentary 
law. 

1905 the blind boys got revenge 
for their first defeat the hands the 
only determination and the hardest 
kind training that the blind team was 
victorious. Thus another important les- 
son was learned. the M.C.A. 
boys felt the sting defeat such 
extent that remained all night with 
one his companions rather than 
home teased. 

was May this year that the 
Blind School won its greatest athletic 
victory scoring fifty-one points its 
junior athletic meet, which the follow- 
ing schools and clubs Louisville were 
represented: Manual Training High 
School Freshmen, Patterson and Daven- 
port School, Highland Juniors, Clifton, 
West End Athletic Club, Louisville 
University School Juniors, Kentucky 
Military Institute Freshmen, Young 
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Men’s Hebrew Association Juniors and 
Central Park. 

The was second and Cen- 
tral Park third, with twenty-four and 
eleven points, respectively. 

There were eleven events the pro- 
gram. Thirty-seven contestants com- 
peted the fifty-yard dash alone, only 
three whom represented the Blind 
School. Elijah Brown, totally blind, 
made twenty points, the highest individ- 
ual score the contest. William Routh, 
another totally blind boy, was third 
individual scores, with eight points 
his credit. 

The following the result the 

50-Yard Dash 

Cerf, Central Park, Cunningham, 
Kentucky Military Institute, 2d; 
Short, Blind School, 3d. Time, sec. 
entries. 


50-Yard Three-Leg Race 
Ist; Witherell and Green, Kentucky 
Military Institute, 2d; Wittig and John- 
son, A., 3d. Time, 84/5 sec. 
entries. 


50-Yard Egg Race 
Short, Blind School, Spindle, 
A., 2d; Dance, Clifton, 3d. 
Time, 81/5 sec. entries. 


Standing Broad Jump 
Brown, .Blind School, Scalf, 
Blind School, 2d; Routh, Blind School, 
3d. Distance, in. entries. 


Standing Spring Board Broad Jump 

Brown, Blind School, Routh, 
Blind School, 2d; White, Blind School, 
3d. Distance, entries. 


Standing High Jump 
Brown, Blind School, Routh, 
Blind School, 2d; Ropke, 
3d. Height, ft.6in. entries. 


75-Yard Dash 
Cerf, Central Park, 1st; Richardson, 
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Manual Training High School, 2d; 
Fudger, Louisville Training School, 3d. 
Time, sec. entries. 


75-Yard Low Hurdles 

A., 2d; Richardson, Manual Train- 
ing High School, 3d. Time, 3/5 sec. 
entries. 

Tug-of-War 

Blind School, A., 2d; 

Highland Juniors, 3d. entries. 


18-Foot Rope Climb 
(Using both hands and feet) 
Brown, Blind School, 1st; Short, 
Blind School, 2d; Routh, Blind School, 
3d. Time, 41/5 sec. entries. 


The Blind School had three entries 
every event. 

Last year the Blind School entered 
relay team the indoor meet the 
Manual Training High School Louis- 
ville. account having run 
circular track, the team was composed 
only boys with partial sight. 
though badly defeated the boys were 
not discouraged, and this year entered 
team ten, five whom were totally 
blind, which competed five junior 
events with seeing boys not only 
Louisville but other cities the vicin- 
ity. Two gold, five silver, and two 
bronze medals was the measure their 
success this athletic contest. 

Basket ball was introduced the fall 
1904. Padded barrels were substi- 
tuted for baskets, and small sleigh bells 
were sewed the outside the ball, 
which was passed the ground from 
one player another. However, basket 
ball, or, better, barrel ball, could not 
played with the seeing and suffered 
the same fate baseball. 

Football was substituted and now 
the most successful and the most popular 
game that played the blind boys. 
Starting with very poor team 1905, 
the boys have mastered degrees 
great many the finer points the 
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game, which with grit and training has 
enabled them compete successfully 
with seeing opponents, can seen 
the results the games played last 
fall. 


FIRST TEAM GAMES 


Manual Freshmen, Blind School, High 
School Freshmen, Blind School, High- 
land Park School, Blind School, 35; Park- 
land, 20, Blind School, Highland Athletic 
Club, Blind School, Blind 
School, Second and Hill Street School, 
Blind School, Kentucky Military Institute 
Freshmen, 15, Blind School, Highland Park 
School, Blind School, 35; Charlestown, 
Ind. Athletic Club, 20, Blind School, 


SECOND TEAM GAMES 


Brook Street Stars, Blind School, 
Broadway Stars, Blind School, 17; High- 
land Juniors, Blind School, Clifton Jun- 
iors, 10, Blind School, Highland Juniors, 
Blind School, 15; University School Fresh- 
men, Blind School, 


nearly every game the teams were 
very nearly even age and weight. 
was sight against training and knowl- 
edge the game; team work against 
individual playing. 

Only two concessions were asked 
the opponents, that the blind team 
played practically the same game that 
played our universities and colleges. 
The ball was put play the word 
thus enabling the sightless play- 
ers “charge” the right moment. 
Goal kicking was abolished that the 
blind would have fear collision 
with goal posts when nearing the goal 
line. 

The center, guard, and tackle posi- 
tions the team were played totally 
blind boys, who gave such stone wall 
defense that only one team last fall could 
gain consistently through the Blind 
School line. was wide end runs, 
out reach the blind players and out 
sight the seeing players, that the 
opponents made their touchdowns. 
The totally blind boys were naturally 


stronger the “offense” than the 
“defense,” “bucking the line” time and 
again for big gains. Five the touch- 
downs last season were made blind 
players, one after forty-yard run. 

The manner which these totally 
blind boys plunged into the line with 
such fearlessness, will have admit, 
wonderful. 

the three years the blind team’s 
existence there has not been single 
injury, beyond few scratches and 
bruises, which only serves develop 
and harden the boys. This good record 
largely due the true sportsmanship 
which has always existed all the 
athletic sports. Although hard fought, 
the games have always been clean, and 
only one occasion did player have 
foul play. 

There better way making 
clean-limbed, clear-brained, self-reliant, 
and courageous man out blind lad 
than let him come contact with more 
fortunate boys—and certainly comes 
contact with them the football 
field. Here, also, the sinking self- 
interest for the honor the team and 
development team work teaches les- 
sons that can learned effectually 
other way. Again, cultivates 
“school and respect for the 
school which they still retain after 
leaving school. 

Bowling occupies the boys’ playtime 
during the winter months, that they 
have sport some kind all the year 
interest them and give them something 
think and talk about. 

Last season there was organized 
the school bowling league nine 
teams, one totally blind and one seeing 
boy composing team. Occasionally 
game would bowled with seeing 
team the city. The Blind School won 
four and lost six these games. The 
highest individual score the season 
was 202 pins, made partially blind 
boy, and the highest team score was 
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285 pins. These records were made 
thirty-foot alley. 

two-mile handicap race was tried 
for the first time last spring. Six teams 
competed, blind and seeing boy 
composing team. The “scratch” team 
won the splendid time minutes 
seconds. 

The blind boys always celebrate their 
victories true college style, making 
speeches, giving school yells, and always 
closing the celebration with the school 
song. 


“OUR INSTITUTION” 


Words 


Music by 
VANCE 


CiiFFoRD MARTIN 


Where the great Ohio River 
Rushes its mouth, 

Far above the noisy city, 
Gateway the South; 


Chorus 


High she stands above the hilltops, 
Towering the sky, 

Stands our noble Institution, 


EXERCISES attending the presentation 
and unveiling bronze memorial tab- 
let the late superintendent the 
Perkins Institution and Massachusetts 
School for the Blind were held, May 22, 
Howe Hall, South Boston. Miss 
Lenna Swinerton, president the Alum- 
Association, the donors the tablet, 
which placed Howe Hall the 
girls’ department, presided. 

Michael Anagnos was born Pap- 
ingo, Epirus, November 1837; was 
educated the grammar school Janina 
and the University Athens, studied law 
for four years but never practiced, was 
Greek revolutionary, and editor Eth- 
accompanied Dr. Samuel 
Howe, superintendent the Perkins 
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MASSACHUSETTS 


MEMORIAL TABLET MICHAEL ANAGNOS 


High she stands upon the hilltop, 
Towering above the town. 
Underneath the blue heaven 

Looks she proudly down. 


Chorus 


Raise cheer and send onward, 
Joyously cry. 

Hail thee, our Institution; 


When strive upon the ball field 
the glorious fight, 

will bear her flag glory; 
Bear the Red and White. 


Chorus 
Raise the standard, show its colors; 
Raise them the sky. 


Fight for our Institution, 


vainly struggle onward, 
Forward the perfect Light, 
Points she out the true path 
Through the gloom night. 


Chorus 
Lift the chorus, send onward, 
Laud her the sky, 


For love our Institution, 


Institution for the Blind, America 
1868, married Julia Romana Howe 
1870, became acting director 1875, 
succeeded Dr. Howe director 1876, 
and served that capacity thirty years, 
until his death Turn Severin, Rou- 
mania, last summer. 

The tablet bears relief portrait 
Mr. Anagnos between flaming torches, 
with the following inscription: 


MICHAEL ANAGNOS 
1837 
JvNE 29, 1906 


VICO ORTVS GRAECO 
TENDEBAT SEMPER 
MELIORA 
ATQVE EXCELSIORA 
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Miss Swinerton, part, said: 

“Ladies and gentlemen, friends and 
members the Alumnz Association: 
Last year when met here, while Mr. 
Anagnos was abroad, though missed 
his kindly presence, his cordial welcome 
and inspiring advice, looked forward 
the time when should return with 
renewed vigor. Today have met 
here, realizing all too keenly that can 
never return. would not have been 
his wish that should dwell our 
grief, but rather that should strive 
our work with greater faithfulness 
and efficiency. 

“Our desire make some imperish- 

_able record our personal regard for 
Mr. Anagnos and our appreciation 
his great work for the blind met with 
immediate response. The graduates 
the girls’ department pledged themselves, 
well officers and pupils, and few 
friends Mr. Anagnos were interested, 
with the result that three-fourths this 
memorial the gift blind persons. 

“It was for these, knowing 
struggles, that Mr. Anagnos spent his 
life, and are gathered here today 
pledge bronze our gratitude and 
loyalty him and the school.” 

Miss Lydia Hayes, the Alumnz 
Association, made the presentation, say- 
ing, part: 

“We have met here this afternoon 
‘look not mournfully into the past—it 


comes not back again’; but give 
thanks together that were permitted 
led for more than thirty years the 
great teacher and philanthropist, Michael 
Anagnos, who revealed vision 
which must inspire all future work for 
and the blind throughout the world. 

“We have given this tablet not 
much for the public for our own 
inspiration and that those who will 
come after us.” 

Mr. George Richards, the board 
trustees, accepted the gift behalf 
the corporation, and paid earnest 
tribute the work the Alumnz Asso- 
ciation and the sense loyalty and 
spirit self-sacrifice that prompted the 
gift. 

Mrs. Julia Ward Howe said: 

“The dear master and friend whose 
memory honor today 
himself monument which will even 
outlast the tablet that bears record 
your grateful and loving remembrance. 
The work and example eminent 
teachers perpetuate themselves 
mind and character their pupils, who 
turn transmit following generations 
the training their youth. sure 
that God has loved the blind people, 
since has sent them two such leaders 
and guardians Dr. Howe and Mr. 
Anagnos.” 

The program closed with the “Psalm 
Life,” the girls’ chorus. 


THE PARENTS BLIND 


LEAFLET NUMBER 
Massachusetts Commission for the Blind 


Note.—The State Commission for 
the Blind, pursuance its authorized policy 
disseminate information, has printed the 
following material for distribution. 
such value that reprinted here for the 
benefit associations and societies devoted 
the welfare the blind. 


1Translated Edward Allen from the Report for 1893 
of the Private Institution for the Blind in Linz, in Upper 
Austria. Abridged and reprinted. 


you have blind child, consider that 
God has given you tended with 
unusual love and care. you give 
proper care and lives grow up, 
will capable and happy human being, 
who will fill its place life and will 
bring comfort you. But if, the 


contrary, you neglect spoil your child, 
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will then poor bit humanity, 
burden both you and itself. Hence 
attend the following rules: 

Treat the blind child exactly 
were seeing child, and try early 
possible make put its body and 
mind into action. soon begins 
use its hands, give toys play with. 
Talk it, sing it, and give toys that 
make noise, attract its attention and 
rouse its mind. 

Teach the child walk the age 
when seeing children learn. 

not allow the child sit long 
one place alone and unoccupied, but 
the house, the yard, and, when older, 
even about the town. Teach know 
touch all objects around it. 

soon possible teach the child 
dress and undress, wash itself, 
comb its hair, take care its clothes, 
and, when table, use properly spoon, 
fork, and knife. blind child can all 
these things well seeing child, but 
you must give much practice doing 
them, because cannot learn observa- 
tion. 

Watch carefully the child’s per- 
sonal appearance. cannot see how 
others act, and readily acquires habits 
which are disagreeable its companions, 
Some the most common mannerisms 
blind children are rocking the body, 
twisting the head about, sticking the 
fingers into the eyes, distorting the face, 
swinging the arms, stooping and hanging 
the head walking, and bending over 
sitting. soon you observe such 
practices your child, you should make 
vigorous attempt break them up; 
for, they once become habitual, years 
schooling may unable overcome 
them. 

Permit the blind child play 
much possible with seeing children, 
and romp often with them out 
doors. Frequently take the child walk- 
ing, and direct some simple physical 
exercises. obliged sit still, you 
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should least give balls, pebbles, 
blocks, doll, harmonica, such other 
toys appeal touch and hearing. 

you would inform your child 
the world about it, you must let touch 
all the objects that you can get at, and 
must teach appreciate space and dis- 
tance actual measurement. 
vate its sense touch let handle 
familiar objects, like different woods, 
plants, and coins. 

Allow the child take part 
early possible household duties. 
Allow string buttons shells; 
shell and pick over beans, peas, and nuts 
clean furniture and kitchen 
wash dishes; grind the coffee; 
peel the potatoes; gather the fruit 
the garden; feed the hens, doves, dog, 
cat, and other domestic animals. You 
can also occupy the child pretty well 
easy handiwork, such winding yarn, 
braiding the hair, and coarse knit- 
ting. 

Speak with your child much and 
often for, since cannot read the loving 
care which written your face, has 
special need hear your voice. Ask the 
child frequently what hears feels, 
and induce ask many questions 
what going around it. 

10. Take care what you say before 
your child, for the blind child more 
attentive all which hears than the 
seeing child is, and for this reason retains 
better. 

child never indulge expressions 
pity for its blindness, and suffer one 
else so. Such expressions can only 
discourage and depress the child. Rather 
seek encourage and keep en- 
gaged happy activity, order that 
may strive cheerfully and courageously 
independent later life, and 
without external consolation and 
assistance. 

12. Give the child occasion exer- 
cise its memory. good memory will 
later found invaluable. Have com- 
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mit memory such proverbs, short 
poems, and stories enjoys. 

13. The blind child’s moral and re- 
ligious nature can developed just 
early the seeing child’s. 


Mr. whose body 
was taken New Brunswick for burial 
April 24, after the impressive funeral 
service the Grand Army, has been 
familiar figure Somerville for several 
years, and was especially well known 
the blind, whom constantly studied 
aid. 

Only ten years later than the coming 
the Mayflower, his ancestors joined 
the history-making this country. True 
their patriotism 1776 was his 
1861, when entered the army Com- 
pany the Fifth Massachusetts In- 
fantry Regiment, from Charlestown, 
serve during the entire time the war 
for the Union. 

Formerly clerk for 
Charles Breed, who was the granite 
business Charlestown, now found 
work foreman for the granite firm 
John and Freeman Gilman, also 
Charlestown, where his capacity for over- 
sight others and his inventive genius 
had suitable scope. 

The tales his ability hold mind 
large numbers and his mental compu- 
tations savor the fabulous. 

His work led him the granite quar- 
ries New Brunswick, Virginia, and 
North Carolina. seems strange fate 
that held him safe through the battles 
four years’ war destroy his sight 
premature explosion Mooresville, 

The depression that followed; the 
struggle not overcome; the effort 
courage the darkness,—with 
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NEWTON BREED 


ADA PEARSON SPAULDING 


This advice the result the expe- 
rience many years. Would that every 
one reading should take pains spread 
the information among the people 
word and deed. 


stirring fife and drum, and end the 
strife hoped for till the grave should 
offer those suddenly struck 


‘blind middle life can know. 


Always hungry for information and 
habitually active, learned all the sys- 
tems raised type that might have 
the key any book, embossed for finger 
reading, which should come under his 
hand, and was constant subscriber 
European magazines, for the blind, 
printed Braille. 

His satisfaction reading was 
great, was eager bring others 
the same, and taught large number 
the type which they preferred. 

For far-reaching help the blind 
had large schemes, and the first step 
towards their realization prepared, 
presented, and urged bill for Home 
Teaching similar that successful 
operation Europe. result this 
legislation, four sightless teachers are 
today carrying instruction and hope 
dwelling places the blind throughout 
Massachusetts. 

The recipients this encouragement 
may well hold Mr. Breed grateful 
remembrance. 

also aided the committee who in- 
augurated the work and organized the 
Massachusetts Association for Promot- 
ing the Interests the Blind. was 
ready with voice and typewriter give 
them the benefit the facts regarding 
the work other states and other 
countries: facts that had assiduously 
gathered. 
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His impatience what, him, seemed 
slow progress made here was the natural 
attitude one whose plans easily sur- 
mounted difficulties, but whose misfor- 
tune limited participation executive 
achievement. 

The coming bicycle and automobile 
did not destroy his courage. With only 
his strong walking stick for guide, 


went about the city and suburbs be- 
fore, continuing his visits the blind 
who depended upon him for information 
about the world’s rapidly extending work 
their behalf. the funeral the wife 
blind man was heard say, don’t 
know how are going get along 
without him.” 


MISSOURI 
THE SCOTOIC AID SOCIETY MISSOURI— 
FOREWORD 


“Sympathy for the Blind universal, let also practical; they, all 
events, are the people whom ought not pass the other side.” 


THE Scotoic Aid Society Missouri 
has been existence since March 
1907. has been regularly incorporated 
under the laws the state. Its aim 
lend helping hand the adult blind 
Missouri. the few weeks its 
existence has attempted get clear 
understanding the situation the 
adult blind St. Louis. 

Exact figures are not obtainable, but 
believed that there are, approxi- 
mately, one hundred blind persons 
this city, who, opportunity afforded 
them, can become wholly partially 
self-supporting, but who under present 
conditions, and unaided, are charge 
upon public private charity. 

The seeing person who begins the 
world has hundred avenues employ- 
ment open him. one fails may 
try another. Not with the blind man. 
has (if fortunate) been taught 
falls that one thing. lacks tact 
and business ability must fail. 
has alternative, and here the Scotoic 
Aid Society proposes step and fur- 
nish the trained blind man the backing 
needs—to help him find footing, 
encourage him though fail more 


than once. How many men with all 
their faculties succeed their first at- 
tempt make their way the world? 

proposed establish St. Louis 
factory for the blind, where the labor 
blind persons may utilized the 
manufacture brooms baskets 
such other commodities as, after thor- 
ough investigation, may deemed the 
most likely afford permanent, profit- 
able employment this class de- 
fectives. 

There are two sides the proposition 
giving aid these men handicapped 
loss sight. There the utilitarian 
side and there the humanitarian side. 
the latter hardly necessary 
speak. appeals alike all. But 
propose show from the dollars and 
cents side that the proposed investment 
good one. Many these blind per- 
sons are now charge upon the com- 
munity. They can made partially, 
least, self-sustaining. will transfer 
them from the loss the gain side 
the balance sheet. They will become 
asset instead bad debt. That 
sound political economy, and sound 
Christianity. 

This not untried experiment ex- 


isting only paper. Similar work 
being successfully carried many 
centers the United States, notably 
Massachusetts, New York, Pennsylvania, 
Connecticut, Indiana, Michigan, Wiscon- 
sin, and California, etc. 

Three the most successful shops 
thus far have been those Milwaukee, 


Lansing, and Indianapolis. The 


waukee shop has specialized willow 
ware, baskets, chairs, etc., and has for 
one year and seven months furnished 
employment twenty blind workers. 

Lansing broom making the prin- 
cipal occupation. Seventy-five men were 
employed here the first year. 

The shop Indianapolis has com- 
paratively small cost furnished employ- 
ment about sixteen blind persons. It, 
too, manufactures brooms exclusively. 
The third year its existence had 
deficit only sixty-five dollars. 

Most European countries are far 
advance this work. Great 
Britain workshops for the blind are equal 
numbers with the schools, although 
quite separate from them management. 


atrophy the optic nerve. 
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the opinion those well qualified judge, ophthalmia neonatorum 
the cause more blindness than any other local disease, excepting, perhaps, 


There are disheartening numbers 
blind persons the streets St. Louis. 
The work propose will lessen 
this number. will take these persons 
from the streets and give them honest 
work, not charity. want the help 
your name can give. Will you not add 
your name our subscription list? The 
annual dues are five dollars. 
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Scotoic Aid Society 
Missouri has subscribed for the Outlook for 
the Blind body, and copies the maga- 
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them individually. 


“It has been proved demonstration that ninety-nine cases out 
hundred this disease preventable, and that may prevented moreover 


the use few simple precautions.” 


STEPHENSON, M.B.C.M., 


Ophthalmic Surgeon Queen Charlotte’s 


Hospital, London. 


“The probable annual cost the state New York for the support the 
victims ophthalmia neonatorum over $110,000.” 


M.D. 


Address the president the seventy-seventh annual meeting the 
Medical Society the County Erie, 1898. 


ork Legislature April 10, 1907. 


from the report the State Commission Investigate the Condition the Blind which was transmitted the 


the study blindness throughout 
the state New York, elsewhere, the 
members your Commission have been 
profoundly impressed with the fact, 
which has constantly forced itself 
their attention, that large part 
was and preventable. 
most careful study this subject, 
Cohn, Breslau, reaches the lamen- 
table “that among one 
thousand blind there were only 225 un- 
avoidable cases—449 that were possibly 
avoidable, and 326 cases that were abso- 
lutely avoidable, other words that 
one-third the cases blindness are 
absolutely preventable; and all cases 
eye injury not lead blindness 
may safely assumed that 
larger proportion eye diseases are 
curable.” 

Golesceano,? study 2,000 
cases blindness, reaches similar con- 


clusions. His reports show: 

Per Cent 
possibly avoidable blindness....... 5/10 


absolutely avoidable blindness..... 5/10 


Steffan and Roessler reckon the pro- 
portion blindness curable 
causes 40% all the whole, while 
the institutions which the young 
blind are gathered the relative number 
cases even greater. 

the New York State School for 
the Blind are registered 150 pupils, 
whom least one-half need never have 
been there had proper protective and 
remedial measures been taken the 
right time. 

This subject, then, 
longer one mere med- 
ical scientific inter- 
est; has become matter serious 
public concern. German proverb says, 


1Oliver and Norris, Blindness. 
and Prevention,” 460. 


Les Aveugle travers les 1902. 


Blindness Most 
Prevalent among 
the Poor 


Its Frequency Cause 
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Infantile ophthalmia can and must wiped out every civilized country.” 


Dr. HERMANN Conn, Breslau. 


“The blind man poor man.” 


The 
investigations your Commission have 
shown that among the poor and 
the day workers whom blindness makes 
poor that there found ignorance 
danger and neglect protective 


measures that leads blindness. The 
loss vision such these becomes, 
then, public calamity. The infant 
becomes blind family which the 
for existence keen that 
often almost hopeless one; 
the loss sight the part the 
bread-earner, when without 
wages means hungry children, has 
too many instances but one ending— 
lifelong dependence the individual 
the community and family forced 
into inevitable pauperism. 
nomic 
fore, for the state see 
that this great additional burden 
not forced upon it, when blindness, 
with its fatal consequences, may 
easily and frequently prevented. 
The inquiry naturally arises: What 
are these forms 
ness and what measures should 
taken protect those whom such 
calamity likely come? They 
broadly divided into those resulting 
from accident and those from disease. 
The accidents are those which occur 
children their play, and work- 
men and others engaged their daily 
occupations. Many these would 
never happen were the possible dan- 
gers more generally known and under- 
stood. Measures should taken 
acquaint mothers, school-teachers, and 
others with the dangers that children 
incur play with sharp-pointed instru- 
ments, such penknives and forth. 
“In Germany,” says Dr. Percy Friden- 
burg, communication the Com- 


Preventable 
Blindness 
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mission, “there are rhymes 
inculcating the dangers certain 
amusements. The following occur 
me: 


“Mit Messer, Gabel, Feuer, Licht, spielen 
kleine Kinder nicht.” 


“Spiele nie mit Schiers—gewehr, den 
Koent geladen sein.” 


“Quaele nie ein Thier zum Scherz, denn 
fuehlt wie Dir den Schmerz.” 


“The subject prevertable blind- 
ness,” continues, “might well 
made the subject prize essay— 
there much said. The best 
papers could distributed free 
charge the state.” 

Button hooks have been known 
catch child’s eyelid and tear 
from the face. Stooping suddenly and 
striking the eye chair back has 
ruptured the eyeball beyond repair. 
The attempt untie knot shoe- 
string bundle with the point 
scissors’ blade has frequently been fol- 
lowed slip the instrument and 
tear the eyeball; the snapping 
whip and striking the eye, the puncture 
from pointed stick, are all accidents 
which might avoided the dangers 
were known. Other and unnecessary 
forms blindness occur what are 
termed dangerous trades. Men en- 
gaged hewing stone, working 
emery wheels, making boilers, and 
other occupations are frequently struck 
the eye flying bits metal. 
When these are the surface the 
eye they are often extracted fellow- 
workman, who uses for the purpose the 
blade old pocketknife, some 
other equally septic instrument. Often 
injury seems follow the manipu- 
lation these men. Occasionally, 
the other hand, the eye becomes in- 
fected, and unless properly and effi- 
ciently cared for may lost. When 
such important work intrusted 
untrained employee, the necessity 
personal cleanliness should empha- 


* 


sized and small, clean, smooth bits 
wood, like toothpicks, should 
vided, or, better still, platinum pointed 
spud that may easily sterilized 
alcohol flame; but, better far, that the 
services reliable oculist immedi- 
ately secured. When larger pieces 
iron steel enter the eye they may 
removed magnet made for that 
purpose and, not removed soon, sym- 
pathetic inflammation may destroy the 
fellow eye. surgical treatment 
the right kind will often save eye 
that would otherwise lost. 

Burns from lime form 
another source in- 
jury. The use water 
wash out the alkali makes liquid 
caustic and vastly increases the original 
damage. Where much this stuff 
handled, olive other oil should 
kept ready hand flood the lids until 
such time the corrosive particles can 
removed. Burns from molten metal, 
like the damage from flying chips, may 
often prevented the use protect- 
ive glasses such are now commonly 
worn automobilists, and made with 
fronts isinglass wire gauze. Such 
protectives the employers are often 
ing provide, and they are often most 
ready codperate any effort save 
the workmen from injury when the 
possibility and simplicity such means 
are brought their attention. 

Burns from acrid gases, too, are 
sometimes followed serious conse- 
quences. These might avoided 
arranging draught that would blow 
these vapors away soon formed. 
This would seem quite within the prov- 
ince the factory inspectors and might 
properly considered part their 
duties. 


Blindness Result 
of Burns 


Another cause blind- 


Improper Treatment the neglect 
improper treatment 
curable conditions until too late. This 
due some instances the unwise 
use nostrums domestic remedies, 


Neglect 


| 
| 
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some which are useless and some 
harmful. one instance the eyes 
woman were hopelessly destroyed 
through bathing them with urine for 
simple congestion that would have disap- 
peared without treatment. Infection fol- 
lowed and the sight was lost. This unfor- 
tunately not uncommon practice 
among the less well informed. Another 
dangerous practice the use poul- 
tices inflamed eye, the method 
that leads rapid destruction when the 
tissues have once been broken. The neg- 
lect slight inflammations until they 
have become serious ones, the failure 
the part the physicians discrim- 
inate between conditions requiring op- 
posite methods treatment, such 
iritis and glaucoma, all contribute their 
part the total sum blindness that 
might have been prevented. 

The failure the part the dispen- 
sary patient report for subsequent 
treatment after threatened condition 
has been discovered, either through fear 
ignorance, leads much needless blind- 
ness. This has been met Boston 
the dispensary nurse, whose duty 
look such delinquents and urge 
immediate and proper treatment. Her 
work has been found most effective. 
Poisoning from wood 
alcohol, taken mis- 
take design, and re- 
sulting optic nerve atrophy, and also 
the damage resulting from Independ- 
ence Day accidents have been nu- 
merous warrant special studies 
these subjects the American Medical 
Association. Many communities have 
been led pass and enforce laws 
against this barbarous method cele- 
brating our national holiday. 
hoped that the interest humanity 
these prohibitions may become general. 
Among young children 
the foundation sub- 
sequent eye disease 
frequently laid the schools. During 


Blindness Resulting 
from Wood Alcohol 


Foundation of 
Blindness Laid 
School 
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the plastic developmental period the 
child, the eyeball easily influenced 
excessive use continuous application 
under unsanitary conditions. conse- 
quence this the vessels the eye- 
ground grow congested, the supporting 
tissues become thinned 
and myopia established. That myopia 
increases under the stress school life 
shown the statistics Cohn. The 
progression follows: 


Per Cent 

of Myopia 
Twenty elementary schools............ 6.7 
Two higher girls’ 7.7 
Two intermediate 10.3 


Among the students the univer- 
sity found that the percentage 
myopic eyes had advanced 599/10%. 
This, course, was Germany; but 
the work the American observers, 
such Risley, Callan, Derby, Williams, 
and Ayers, Mittendorf, Randall, Tif- 
fany, and others, shows like progress- 
ive increase from the lowest the 
highest grades. The importance 
this lies the significance myopia. 
“Of 1,878 myopes observed Homer,* 
34% developed dangerous complica- 
11% inflammation the choroid, 


detachment the retina, and 


23% cataract.” While Risley? from his 
examinations the schools Philadel- 
phia found that “60% the eyes with 
myopic astigmatism had choroidal atro- 
phies inflammation, 87% exhibited 
varying forms choroidal disease and 
70% were asthenopic.” 

The causes for this ab- 
normal destruction 
eyes seem two- 
fold. was formerly supposed that 
was due bad hygienic surroundings, 
badly lighted schools, poorly printed 


Uncorrected 
Congenital Defects 


Norris and Oliver, System Diseases the Eye,” 360. 
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books, and forth; but when these 
defects have been corrected, myopia, in- 
creasing amount and degree with 
every school grade, was still found 
exist. While there doubt that 
excessive eye work has important 
bearing, the chief cause, shown 
Risley,’ the strain due uncorrected 
congenital defects. have demon- 
strated,” says, “by statistical studies 
the public schools Philadelphia 
that only 19/100% the pupils 
had emmetropic model eyes, while 
81/100% manifested some congenital 
defect. The great significance this 
fact was borne out the more detailed 
study the relative conditions these 
two classes eyes under the strain 
school work. the first place the 
model eyes remained uniform percent- 
age through all ages school life, en- 
joyed higher acuity vision, and were 
relatively free from pain and disease; 
while the other hand, students with 
defective eyes, especially those with 
astigmatism, had lower sharpness 
sight, suffered from pain, headache, and 
reflex nervous symptoms, red eyes, 
and, furthermore, from these was re- 
cruited steadily advancing percent- 
age nearsighted eyes, with their char- 
acteristic pathologic conditions the 
children advanced age 
progress. was obvious from these 
figures that there was definite relation 
cause and effect between these con- 
genital defects vision and the well- 
known harmful results many eyes 
from the strain school life.” 

this connection, Dr. 
Case,? who has 
made careful study 
the eyes the inmates the Elmira 
Reformatory, says: “It matter 
daily observation that eye strain will 
disturb the mental processes, producing 
mental inaptitude and backwardness 


Relation between 
Eye Strain and 
Criminality 


Bulletin the American Academy, June, 1902. 
Eye Strain and Crime,’”’ Ophthalmic Record, November, 
1906. 
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children. Their comprehension seems 
obtuse and slow, and confusion 
thought exists. Irritability, even the 
verge irascibility, may the result 
constant nagging eye strain, kept 
hour after hour for days and months, 
producing serious inroads the nerve 
supply. How far this may carried 
toward producing mental 
insanities, and criminal tendencies, alco- 
holic and drug habits, remains 
proven. think, however, that there 
room for doubting that truancy 
school children large percentage 
cases can traced this cause, and, 
frequently repeated, ‘precipitate the in- 
dividual into the life the vagabond 
and the criminal.’” 

If, then, the one hand blindness 
and the other criminality may the 
result neglecting the eyes school 
children, certainly subject from 
economic standpoint that concerns 
the state. 
Studies 


Philadelphia on 
Eye Strain 


There can doubt 
that system train- 
ing which destroys the 
machine which designed improve, 
which impairs the function 
individual limit his usefulness, 
must have something fundamen- 
tally wrong. The subject such 
vital importance that committee was 
appointed study and report upon 
the public education association 
Philadelphia. Concerning this Dr. Ris- 
ley, member the committee, says: 
“Professional experience had shown that 
the correction errors refraction 
glasses not only removed the pain and 
impairment vision, but that under 
their use the eyes bore the strain near 
work without injury. was rational, 
therefore, urge that child ad- 
mitted the schools until had been 
shown examination that the eyes 
were fitted safely undertake the com- 
ing struggle with books.” The report 
this sub-committee such great 
importance that given the appen- 
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dix the hope that may commend 
itself the education department 
the state. 

suggests practical method 

which the eyes the children may 
tested their vision regular in- 
tervals, and the parents advised when 
conditions arise requiring oculist’s 
attention. 
Other Infectious other 
Diseases the Eyes eases the eyes occur 
the schools and other communal gath- 
erings they are exceedingly difficult 
control. They may communicated 
through the medium roller other 
towel used common, through the 
wash basin, bath tubs, etc., but eternal 
vigilance the price immunity, fre- 
quent inspection the part the 
health department can alone insure pro- 
tection from dangers this 


OPHTHALMIA THE NEWBORN 


The most important the causes 
blindness with which have do, 
however, that resulting from in- 
fection the eyes the child birth. 
Important, first, because the most 
common cause blindness; second, 
because affects the young child and 
long lifetime blindness may follow; 
and, third, because preventable and 
curable practically every case receiv- 
ing proper care. This one the most 
dangerous maladies vision when 
veritable world plague. occurs 
everywhere, and country has yet suc- 
ceeded getting under control. 
widespread blindness resulting from 
it, that Magnus, who has made careful 
concerning it, says 
that out 2,528 cases all ages 
complete blindness Germany, 
88/100% were due this cause. 


1See excellent law received through the efforts Dr. Rich- 
ard Derby. 


institutions the pro- 
much larger. 
committee the 
Ophthalmological Society the United 
Kingdom 1884 estimated that about 
30% the persons concerned had lost 
their sight through the ophthalmia the 
newborn, while Mexico ophthalmia 
neonatorum said Ramos the 
common cause blindness, and 4,500, 
30% the whole number, are blind 
result this preventable disease. 
the New York State 
School for the Blind 
26%, have lost their eyes from ophthal- 
mia neonatorum, which rather 
smaller proportion than that found 
institutions elsewhere. the state 
New York more than 600 now hope- 
lessly blind from this cause might have 
been spared this dreadful calamity had 
simple prophylactic measures been em- 
ployed the day their birth, while 
the United States are between 6,000 
and 7,000 people who have been blinded 
this disease. 

For the four years preceding 1906 
the annual proportion new pupils 
entering the State School for the Blind 
who have lost their sight from ophthal- 
mia neonatorum was quarter the 
whole number admitted, while those 
entering 1905, which there were 
more young children, the efforts 
your Commission find them, over 
26% the whole had become blind 
from this cause, and not one them 
would have lost his sight had simple 
prophylactic measures been employed. 
the request the 
Commission, 


Great Britain 
and Mexico 


In New York and 
United States 


In Brooklyn 


the permission the president-general, 
Mrs. Cynthia Westover Alden, the state 
ophthalmologist, Dr. Schenck, ex- 
amined the eyes, what was left the 
eyes, the children the Sunshine 
Home,in Brooklyn. the sixteen whom 
found, and upon whose condition 
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reports, all but three, and possibly two, 
were the victims suppurative ophthal- 
mia, and their blindness therefore had 
been absolutely preventable curable. 
Here beautiful charity maintained 
large expense almost exclusively for 
the protection group children, 
none over eight years old, who would 
not have been blind had simple protect- 
ive measures been used the proper 
time. 

This disease de- 
pendent upon infec- 
tion finding entrance 
the eyes the child immediately 
after birth. Stephenson had shown 
that about two-thirds all cases 
ophthalmia newborn babies are due 
the micrococcus the 
eyes are carefully cleansed once, 
that the infected secretion does not get 
within the lids, the germs 
washed out with simple solution before 
they have time multiply, the 
virility the microbes destroyed 
solution which itself harmless 
its effect the eyes, the disease will not 
develop. But one can never sure 
that inexpert hands the washing 
complete and thorough, and not 
easily performed, the latter method 
every suspected case, least, should 
invariably form part the toilet 
the child. this disease occurs 
about five-tenths one per cent, one 
two hundred all births, and the 
total number births registered for 
1906 New York state was 183,012, 
the frightful prevalence the disease 
can readily estimated. 

The eyelids babe are closed 
birth, and the infecting material only 
likely gain access within the lids 
they are separated the finger the 
accoucheur instruments. “Vaginal 
secretion readily adheres the eyelashes 
and margins the lids, and may easily 


Gonorrhoea — a 
Fruitful Source 
of Blindness 


Transactions of the Obstetrical Society of London, Vol- 
ume XLV, 1903. 


gain entrance the eyes when first the 
child begins open and shut them, 
conveyed insufficient care the 
subsequent ablutions and wiping the 
eyes. There can doubt that 
majority cases infection occurs this 
“In about two-thirds these 
cases the gonococcus found pres- 
ent the discharge, and about the 
same proportion cases the history 
vaginal discharge can 
elicited from the mother.” 

This graphically de- 
scribed Dr. Her- 
mann Knapp, professor 
diseases the eye, Columbia Uni- 
versity, address delivered October 
18, 1906, before the Philadelphia Society 
for the Study and Prevention Social 
Disease. “As soon,” says, “as the 
newborn child has filled its lungs with 
cry announcing its individuality 
independent being, its eyes certain 
number cases are threatened with 
blindness. After its first bath the eyes 
look all right, but soon the eyelids swell, 
becoming red, and white, slimy liquid 
oozes through the fissure the lids. 
the first day little discharge per- 
ceptible, and the eyes are bright, clear, 
and intact, but from day day the dis- 
ease grows worse. The swollen, scarlet 
lids are smeared with white paste and 
liquid creamy pus. When cleaned 
and opened they discharge small 
stream pap-like secretion. Now the 
cornea (the hard and transparent coat) 
dull, and the iris and pupils are 
clouded. The conjunctiva (the soft 
mucous coat lining the inner surface 
the lids and the outer the ball) 
thickened and covered with creamy pus. 
this stage the eyes can still saved. 
The next stage shows ulcers the 
cornea which are apt perforate it, 
and then the poisonous discharge may 
creep into the interior the eye and 
damage the delicate structures such 


The Development 
of Gonorrhoeic 
Eye Disease 


Practitioner, April, 1 
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degree that sight forever more 
less destroyed, and the eyes are dis- 
figured that the parents ask have them 
removed and artificial ones inserted.” 

When borne mind that all 

this could prevented the simplest 
prophylactic care, the continued blinding 
babies civilized community be- 
comes crime. 
The efforts that have 
Ophthalmia Neona- been made progress- 
cians control this frightful plague 
have been unwearied. The literature 
every language extensive. all 
modern hospitals, and the practice 
the better physicians, prophylaxis in- 
variably employed, and the few cases 
which the infectious elements escape 
and the disease develops, prompt treat- 
ment quickly controls and blindness 
result practically unknown. 

“Since these facts are longer sub- 
jects discussion, but are universally 
accepted all educated medical men, 
the natural inquiry follows: Why, 
common sense proposition, are not these 
simple, harmless, preventive measures 
invariably employed, and why, conse- 
quence this neglect, does nation sit 
quietly and indifferently by, making 
attempt prevent this enormous and 
needless waste human eyes? 

“The reasons are three- 
fold and lie, first, with 
the medical profession 
second, with the lay public; third, with 
the state. The medical profession, great 
have been its advances during recent 
years, and strenuous have been the 
efforts its teachers and leaders 
promulgate the fundamental importance 
universally familiar with the facts con- 
cerning infantile ophthalmia, its 
prevalence, its dangers, its prevention, 
and the measures that may 
cessfully instituted for its treatment. 
While the total number cases large, 
the disease may occur very rarely the 


Duty of the 
Medical Profession 


experience any individual physician, 
even though may have had exten- 
sive general practice. When does 
occur, unless the physician fully in- 
formed, does not anticipate and 
unprepared meet it. thinks, 
many cases, his attention called 
the baby’s eyes, as, indeed, may not 
all, that the redness and watering are 
caused trifling catarrhal conjunc- 
tivitis, and prescribes some simple collyr- 
ium external wash for the lids. 
may not see the child again for week, 
when perhaps the disease fully devel- 
oped, the cornea broken down, and 
irreparable damage done; or, some- 
times happens, does not know the 
special value the silver salts, fears 
employ them because their possible 
danger the delicate eye the child, 
and prevention omitted and correct 
treatment neglected. has been shown 
that the larger proportion cases 
blindness resulting from infantile oph- 
thalmia occurs the more remote coun- 
try districts, where the parturient patient 
infrequently seen, and where prevent- 
ive measures are most imperative. 
may not seem possible the progress- 
ive, up-to-date practitioner that many 
physicians are not familiar with this 
common disease, but the large number 
cases infantile ophthalmia that are 
constantly occurring, with the clinical 
histories accompanying them, together 
with the immense number blind eyes 
direct sequence, prove beyond ques- 
tion that this fact. 

“The second reason for 


this apparent indiffer- 
ence lies with the lay 

public. The young mother has con- 


ception the danger which inflamma- 
tion the eyes means her baby. She 
has probably never heard that such 
condition can threaten infant’s eyes. 
but one the many new problems 
which maternity has for her, and only 
when the truth told her that the 
child, whom all her hopes had been 


, 
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centered, hopelessly, irrecoverably 
blind, does she begin realize the extent 
this frightful affliction. chances 
learn, she may, that this calamity 
was needless one and might have been 
avoided simple precautionary meas- 
ures which were not taken, her 
anguish added indignation and cen- 
sure the physician whom she con- 
siders her trust have been betrayed. 
“The third agent con- 
cerned the common- 
wealth. The loss sight the part 
infant, often under existing condi- 
tions, makes the individual state care 
some measure for life. For the edu- 
cation its blind children, annually, 
New York alone pays per capita least 
$350, and yearly gross sum amounting 
about $100,000. If, sometimes 
happens, the blind citizen dependent 
throughout long life, the cost main- 
tenance not less than $10,000, and the 
mere cost money will multiplied 
many times that productive factor, 
reason blindness, has been removed 
from the community. 

therefore, economic propo- 
sition, were realized how vitally 
concerns the state that not one child 
shall needlessly become blind, thereby 
many instances increasing the public 
financial burden, there doubt that 
early and effective measures would 
instituted protect the state from this 
unnecessary and extravagant expendi- 
ture public funds. 

would seem that there are but two 
reasons why generally recognized and 
effective measure for the prevention 
widespread and common cause 
blindness not invariably employed: 
First, because the dangers the disease 
and the value prevention are not 
universally known; and, second, because 
safe, sterile, simple, and free prepara- 
tion which the profession and public 
have absolute confidence not always 
hand when needed. Concerning the 
first, various sporadic efforts have been 


Duty of the State 


wives. 


made inform midwives, who large 
cities preside over half least the 
births, the dangers sore eyes the 
newborn, and eleven states have passed 
legislative enactments requiring that the 
midwife shall report each case the 
proper health authority, and affixing 
penalty for the failure so. has 
been intimated, however, not 
any means always under the ministration 
midwives that these cases occur, and, 
like all laws behind which not strong 
and well-informed public sentiment, this 
law rarely enforced. more effective 
method must devised. Every physi- 
cian having with the parturient 
woman, every obstetrician, every mid- 
wife, must frequently and constantly 
advised the dangers and possibilities 
this disease, the necessity preven- 
tion, and the value early and correct 
treatment. They must then have placed 
their hands, ready for instant use, 
safe and efficient prophylactic, issued 
the health authorities guarantee 
its quality and efficiency.”* 

“The part which the 


Midwives Sometimes plays 
Responsible for tragedy infantile 


leading one.” illuminating article 
the subject Elizabeth Crowell, 
graduate nurse, appears the issue 
Charities and the Commons for Jan- 
uary 12, 1907. After making careful 
investigation the conditions they 
exist New York City, she reports that 
“last year the demand for midwife’s 
attendance was voiced 43,934 mothers 
Greater New York. other words, 
42% the total number births re- 
ports for 1905 were attended mid- 
meet this demand there are 
the borough Manhattan alone be- 
tween and 1,000 practicing midwives. 
have seen and interviewed 500 them, 
and give here few significant facts 


Practical Method Abolishing the Cause One- 
Quarter the Unnecessary Blindness the United States.” 
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ELIJAH BROWN, JUNIOR CHAMPION JUMPER OF LOUISVILLE, KENTUCKY 


This totally blind athlete, fifteen years of age, scored twenty points for his school in a recent junior athletic meet with seeing boys, winning a gold medal 
Sor the highest individual score. His form in the jump is perfect, as is shown in the above picture. Brown holds the following records: Standing 
broad jump,9 ft 4 1-2 in Standing high jump,4 ft 8 in. Standing spring board broad jump, 12 ft.9 1-2 in. Rope climbing (18 /t.), 4 1-5 seconds. 
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Kentucky Institution for the Blind 
Louisville, Ky. 


MODIFIED BASEBALL 


TUG—OF-WAR 


PLANTING 


VIEW 


View the Pennsylvania Institution for the Instruction the Blind. The school was moved from Philadelphia Overbrook suburb) 1899. The 
plant ts valued at $611,888.78. The playgrounds and buildings shown above cover eleven acres. The adjoining ten-acre field for sports, uut orchard, and grove 
does not appear. 
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Pennsylvania Institution 
the Instruction the Blind 
Overbrook, Pa. 


INSIDE GIRLS’ CLOISTER 


RING GAME 
Pennsylvania Institution 
for the Instruction of the Blind Kindergarten building in the background 
Overbrook, Pa. 


Institution FIELD 
Sor the Instruction of the Blind 
Overbrook, Pa. 


BOYS’ CLOISTER, OVERBROOK, PA. 


SUPERINTENDENT ALLEN, 
this month, severed his connection with 
the Pennsylvania Institution for the 
Instruction the Blind and came 
Boston take charge the work 
the Perkins Institution and Massachu- 
setts School for the Blind. Mr. Allen’s 
successor Mr. Burritt, who for 
five years has been superintendent the 
New York State School for the Blind 
Batavia. 

felt would especially interest- 
ing this time put before our readers 
means pictures, which tell much 
glance, some features Mr. Allen’s 
splendid work Overbrook. The reason 
for selecting those illustrations which 
depict the athletic life the institution 
that along this line can most 
quickly measure the probable chance for 
the future success the students. To- 
day realize more fully than ever that 
mind needs sound body. this 


true for those with all their faculties, 
even more true for those who are 
handicapped the loss sight. 

The necessity abundant physical 
recreation recognized now the lead- 
ing educators the blind. Mr. Allen 
became convinced this fact when, 
upon graduating from Harvard College, 
commenced work for the blind 
teacher under Dr. Campbell the 
Royal Normal College and Academy 
Music for the Blind London. The 
editor well remembers the enthusiasm 
with which Mr. Allen entered into the 
sports which Dr. Campbell maintains 
his school. 

After three years London Mr. Allen 
came the Perkins Institution South 
Boston, 1888. 1890 was called 
take charge the work the Phila- 
delphia School, which was then located 
the heart that city. that time 
the Pennsylvania institution had large 


TWELVE TIMES AROUND TO THE MILE 


number adults attendance, and the 
school was the process reorganiza- 
tion. Eight years ago was moved 
Overbrook, which suburb Phila- 
delphia. have this institution 
today the practical results seventeen 
years Mr. Allen’s work. The high 
standard excellence which Mr. 
Allen leaves the school worthy 
monument his efforts. 

The following quotation from per- 
son who has known Mr. Allen for many 
years tells its own story: “As fellow- 
teacher the blind for three four 
years, and lifelong fellow-student 
these problems, Mr. Allen has won 
admiration for his patience, tact, and 
success bringing order out chaos 
and reéstablishing old institution 
new basis and broader foundation. 
With his ability for organizing and su- 
perintending, there are joined qualities 
which lead his pupils have towards 


him feeling trust and reliance and 
assurance kindly attention from him, 
with the wise, helpful word when needed. 

recent letter from him with regard 
compulsory education for the blind 
shows that has given disinterested, 
conscientious thought the subject and 
come wise, broad conclusions. His 
paper ‘Library Work for the Blind’ 
and his the condition 
and needs the blind Pennsylvania 
outside the institution, through his 
field officer, show his breadth view. 
Many things which has said and 
written testify sympathetic insight, 
and power and disposition put him- 
self into another’s place.” 

New England appreciates the loss 
such man will the work Penn- 
sylvania, but rejoices the opportunity 
having him the head its own 
institution, whose traditions now demand 
wise and skillful leader. 


Pennsylvania Institution 
the Instruction the Blind 
Overbrook, Pa. 


ROCKING—BOAT 


THROWING THE HAMMER lbs.) 
Overbrook Record, 76 ft. 2 in. 


PUTTING THE SHOT (12 lbs.) 


Pennsylvania Institution 
Sor the Instruction the Blind Overbrook Record, 
Overbrook, Pa. 
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Pennsylvania Institution 
the Instruction the Blind 
Overbrook. Fa. 


STANDING BROAD JUMP 


Overbrook Record, ¢ ft. 2 in. 


HOP, STEP AND JUMP 
Overbrook Record, 25 ft. 
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of the Blind 
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Pennsylvania Institution 
Overbrook, Pa. 


Sor the Instruct 


(start) 


Overbrook Record, 11 3-5 seconds 


DASH (finish) 


The racers are able give unhampered attention speed means the device shown above. the 
wire cables, stretched the full length the track, are rings which are attached short chains and 
handles. The hold these handles and run the course with perfect freedom. They are warned 


the end the track the fringe cords similar that which used railroads notify the 
brakemen top freight cars bridges.” 
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regarding their professional equipment 
lack equipment, and their methods 
practice.” 


“The homes these 
midwives are 
compared with 
homes the women upon whom they 
attend, the average 
ment, clean dirty, according the 
personal habits the woman who occu- 
pies it. the midwives’ homes 106 
were absolutely filthy, were the cloth- 
ing and the person the midwife her- 
self. the remaining 394, should 
say one-third might designated 
excellent, the other two-thirds 
Practically all them claimed that they 
used antiseptics, which meant very little 
the midwife was dirty, her bag filthy, 
and she appeared generally ignorant 
and incompetent. There chance 
that antiseptics the hands such 
women may work infinite deal 
harm, for have guarantee that 
they will properly used. 

“As for the bags and 
their equipment, from 
point far the greater number would 
make fit decorations for chamber 
horrors. Rusty scissors, dirty string, 
bit cotton, few corrosive sublimate 
tablets, old rags and papers, some ergot 
and vaseline, gum catheter, wired, 
were the usual contents. Out 303 
bags inspected, only thirty-four were 
marked first-class; that is, they were 
clean and their equipment was complete 
and sterile. 


Condition of Homes 
of Midwives 


Condition 
Their Equipment 


was visiting one 
Italian midwife whose 
home was the dirtiest, the condition 
whose hands was indescribable, whose 
clothing was filthy, the condition 
whose bag beggars description, when 
call came for her once con- 
finement. Not wishing the woman 
lose case because being there, 
told her make her necessary prepa- 
rations while talked. ‘Oh,’ she replied, 


Case Point 
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ready,’ and throwing shawl over 
her head and seizing the bag she was off 
—to take the life, the future health and 
well-being mother and child into 
her keeping. 
“Again, foreign trained 
midwives who brought 
out the usual dirty bag for inspection 
would have, stowed away top 
wardrobe, behind stove, under the 
bed, most complete, compact, conven- 
ient, portable sterilizer, which they had 
purchased home, and which the law 
there had compelled them use. 
“In regard the care 

the child’s eyes, the 
City majority midwives 
stated that they used borax boric acid 
bathe the eyes, and some few use the 
nitrate silver solution prescribed 
the Board Health. With regard 
the prevalence ophthalmia neonato- 
rum, there are not available statistics 
for New York City. The provision 
the sanitary code regarding the report- 
ing contagious diseases the Board 
Health within twenty-four hours 
practically dead letter connection 
with this particular disease. October, 
1905, the Board Health made 
effort secure reliable information 
upon this point sending out circular 
letters all registered physicians and 
midwives the city, calling their atten- 
tion their duty the matter report- 
ing all such cases. The codperation 
the various ophthalmic hospitals and 
dispensaries was also secured. 
result this movement, about twenty- 
four cases were reported the hospitals 
and dispensaries (but one which had 
been attended physician birth) 
and six cases were reported directly 
midwives. For the past two months 
and half not single case has been 
reported, indicating that those most con- 
cerned are relapsing into their former 
disregard this particular law. 

“In this connection attempted 
investigate the cases ophthalmia neo- 


Unused Sterilizers 
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natorum, applying for treatment the 
various ophthalmic hospitals and dispen- 
saries the city during the past year, 
but with very unsatisfactory results. 
all secured the names and addresses 
some 150 cases. Many had moved 
from the address given, and was im- 
possible find any trace them. 
those seen found that the numbers 
attended birth physicians equaled, 
fact exceeded one, the number 
attended midwives.” 

Within fourteen years the number 
births reported midwives has nearly 
doubled (1891, 22,770; 1905, 43,830). 
This increase course comparable 
with the increase population from 
natural causes, from immigration, and 
from the extension the confines 
New York City, that the percentage 
the total number reported remains 
practically the same. 

The midwives practicing the city 
New York have absolutely recog- 
nized legal status under the laws the 
state New York. 

Miss Crowell’s conclusions are that 
law specifically defining the province 
and duties the midwife and providing 
ample punishment for any violation 
the limitations prescribed such law, 
and requiring absolute evidence her 
professional fitness condition 
licensing her practice, would operate 
safeguard against the usurpation 
the function the physician the 
competent midwife, well bar 
the practice the ignorant, untrained, 
inefficient midwife.” 

The medical profession this cam- 
paign save infants from blindness 
already organized. committee the 
American Medical Association already 
work upon plan procedure 
which hoped secure uniform leg- 
islation upon this subject all the states. 

But the physicians can never this 
alone. This social disorder, and 
must met organized social effort. 
Every woman’s club, every charitable 


society, must interest itself protecting 
the babies, “for all ignorance which 
needs dispelled the spirit 
regeneration among us, none more 
intolerable than that which wantonly 
permits children plunged into the 
abyss blindness.” 

Two points 
emphasized 

First, that the 
duty the state protect its infant 
citizen minor from the danger 
blindness with which threatened. 

Second, that the duty the state 
protect itself from the burden car- 
ing for the unnecessarily blind. 

the right personal property 
minor child, and the more especially 
infant, put jeopardy, the law, 
representing the state, takes upon itself 
stand between that child and the dan- 
ger with which threatened. His 
parents guardians may not maltreat, 
starve, otherwise abuse him. They 
may not misappropriate his estate 
has one. not permitted even 
labor while school age lest 
deprived the privileges education 
while still child and lose thereby 
right which the state considers him 
entitled. Neither should negligence, nor 
indifference, nor ignorance rob him 
one his most precious possessions 
putting out his eyes while still too help- 
less protect himself. The child 
entitled the right protection, his 
weakness, the state. 

long half the 
births are attended 
partially trained mid- 
wives, and many more not overcare- 
ful physicians, one thing necessary— 
the widest dissemination information 
the importance, the danger, and the 
prevalence infantile ophthalmia. The 
story must told and repeated plain 
language until the subject fully under- 
stood the general public. not 
enough that discussed medical 
societies. Propaganda among the peo- 


Responsibility Rests 
with the State 


How Can This 
Done? 
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ple imperative until the mother shall 
demand when the attendant neglectful 
that the eyes the infant safe- 


guarded. Information leaflets should 
distributed the registration the 
birth certificate both the accoucheur 
and the mother the newborn child. 
These. should give warning possible 
dangers, advice the preliminary 
care the part the mother, care 
taken for the child, and the urgency 
seeking medical aid should inflamma- 
tion the eyes develop. Here the excel- 
lent midwife law, obtained through Dr. 
Lucien Howe’s efforts, finds its greatest 
value, and should invariably en- 
forced. These leaflets should issued 
the authority the health depart- 
ment, but should absolutely imper- 
sonal. There should not suspicion 
even that any individual could benefit 
their dissemination. 

the pupils registered the present 
date the State School, and kept there 
the state expense, more than one- 
quarter the whole number are blind 
result ophthalmia neonatorum. 
inflammation were elimi- 
nated cause blindness, one-fifth 
all the blind schools the United States 
would unnecessary. 

The state asked for $30,000 
build kindergarten Batavia be- 
cause the School for the Blind over- 
crowded. will built practically 
for children who should never have been 
blind. The prevention unnecessary 
blindness does, then, concern the state. 
cheaper, provide prophylactic and 
distribute freely and gratuitously 
trifling expense, neglecting this 
simple measure assume burden, 
the extent which one can estimate? 

The prophylactic should provided 
gratuitously the State Board 
Health. The nitrate silver, which 
general consent recognized 
almost absolutely specific, should sent 
any obstetrician request. Physi- 
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cians desiring should receive the re- 
quired solution. all others should 
sent the preparation, which may 
employed with safety midwives and 
those who are untrained. 

every case directions should 
given the care the baby’s eyes, 
and the necessity for proper care the 
part the midwife emphasized. 

Dr. Simeon Snell describes very 
simple but efficacious method that had 
been use the Jessop Hospital for 
Women Sheffield. 

“The patients are 
among the poorest; 
some are inmates 
the hospital, but the great majority are 
confined their own homes. The mid- 
wives have received instructions that 
immediately after the head born atten- 
tion must directed the baby’s eyes. 
Then with little pieces lint, moistened 
tepid water, the eyes are carefully 
washed, well the eyelids and parts 
adjoining. Subsequently, washing 
the child, care taken regard against 
reinfection. During the last three years 
there have been 2,242 labors among the 
in-patients and out-patients. the first 
200 there were few cases purulent 
ophthalmia, but the last 2,000, since 
the method has 
adopted, not single case occurred. 
Directions were also given the nurses 
that the child’s eyes looked red was 
taken once the hospital, for 
drop nitrate silver solution 
dropped into the eye. The plan depends 
for its efficacy simple cleansing, and 
its success seems well worthy 
note.” every suspected case, how- 
ever, the consensus medical opinion 
that the prophylactic, which harm- 
less, should invariably employed. 
Every case developing should re- 
ported, and the final result should 
made matter public record. With 
the midwives the use the prophylactic 
should made routine part the 
baby’s toilet, and the development 


Simple and Practical 
Method Used in 
Sheffield, England 
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ophthalmia within five days after the 
birth the child, when the birth certif- 
icate fails record the use the 
prophylactic, should result the with- 
drawal the midwife’s permit en- 
gage the practice obstetrics. 

The recommendations 
which your Commis- 
sion would make for 
the prevention blind- 
ness due ophthalmia 
neonatorum are follows: 

The enactment law requiring 
the registry with the local health board 
all women engaged the practice 
midwifery. 

The delegation authority 
the part the State Board Health 
issue permits practice midwifery 
such these women may satisfy 
the local board health the county 
which they reside, that they possess 
the requisite qualifications, including 
knowledge asepsis, personal cleanli- 
ness, and moral character such 
them engaging this work. 

These permits, not considered 
diplomas, good for one year only 
and renewed personal applica- 
tion local board health. For rea- 
sons satisfactory the State Board 
Health these permits may withdrawn 
any time the recommendation 
the local board health. Another 
method would hold practical 
civil service examination. 

Physicians practicing midwifery 
shall required report the existence 
each case ophthalmia neonatorum 
state upon the birth certificate what, 
any, prophylactic was employed the 
time birth. 

Every midwife shall advised 
the Board Health the dangers 
the eyes the newborn children and 
the methods protection em- 


Recommendation 
for Prevention of 
Blindness from 
Ophthalmia 
Neonatorum 


ployed. They shall required use 
the prophylactic against ophthalmia 
neonatorum provided the State 
Board, and shall advised what other 
measures shall taken the care 
the mother and child order that infec- 
tion the eyes the child may 
avoided. Midwives shall required 
state the birth certificate whether 
not prophylactic has been employed. 
Should none have been used, and should 
ophthalmia develop within five days 
after the birth the child, the permit 
the midwife the discretion the 
State Board Health may revoked. 

order that there may abso- 
lute purity and assured strength the 
solutions used prophylactics, these 
shall furnished the State Depart- 
ment Health light hermet- 
ically sealed glass ampoules, bulbous 
tubes, and sent gratuitously applica- 
tion any physician engaged the 
practice obstetrics. These should con- 
silver, used the physician’s dis- 
cretion. recommended that solu- 
all others than physicians who may 
engaged the practice obstetrics, with 
directions for its use. 

advised, moreover, that each 
local board health provided with 
outfits for taking cultures from the eyes 
suspected secretions request 
those making application therefor. 

The cost the state thus protect- 
ing large number yet unborn chil- 
dren from certain blindness would 
infinitesimal; the gain immeasurable. 

Your Commission feel that pointing 
out the facts they place the responsibility 
for effective action for the prevention 
infantile blindness with the Legisla- 
ture, and they are confident that this 
appeal for the protection the babies 
the state will not vain. 
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OHIO 
DAYTON ASSOCIATION 
THE INTERESTS THE BLIND 


THE BLIND DAYTON AND MONTGOMERY 
COUNTY 


THE decision the Ohio 
Supreme Court, declaring 
the pension the blind 
unconstitutional, has aroused the atten- 
tion public-spirited men and women 
all over our state the needs and 
demands the blind. This repeal has 
made them more helpless and dependent 
than ever. account the limited 
opportunities given them, three- 
fourths them are compelled subsist 
charity, most harmful their self- 
respect. “We cannot give them back 
their sight, but can give them life.” 
With the support broad-minded, 
philanthropic citizens our city well 
county, and with the assistance the 
Public Library, Associated Charities, 
and the Flower and Fruit Mission, the 
organization hopes enlarge the indus- 
trial opportunities the blind and 
encourage them every possible way 
self-support—in short, help them 
help themselves. 
With this end view, the 
Association for the Blind 
Dayton and Montgom- 
ery County was formed, March 20, 1907, 
its purpose help those who have 
trades find market for their prod- 
ucts, arouse confidence those who 
are helpless and dependent; also, 
direct organized effort through our Dis- 
trict and Memorial nurses toward the 
prevention blindness. The organiza- 


Existing 
Conditions 


The New 
Organization 


tion has also opened bureau for unused 
concert and theater tickets its office, 
where tickets may sent even the 
last moment, which will distributed 
suitable blind persons who otherwise 
could not afford them. Infirm blind will 


FOR THE PROMOTION 


put touch with individuals and as- 
sociations who can meet their needs. 
course physical culture will also 
introduced. The sightless crave the lib- 
erty movement that the seeing demand 
their right. Some the departments 
through which the Association will work 
are: musical entertainments, piano-tun- 
ing, broom-making, chair-caning, bas- 
ketry, and crocheted and knitted articles. 
The organization will stand for only 
first-class work, and any order sent the 
office will receive immediate attention. 

The Association represented 

officers and executive committee. 
Appropriate committees for directing 
the work the organization will 
chosen from the active membership. 
The officers will chosen annually 
from the seeing and the blind, since the 
organization expects not only work 
for them but with them. The annual 
dues for contributing members will 
$2.00; honorary members, $5.00 
more. 
Since the Association 
hopes supported en- 
tirely voluntary contributions, the 
first step toward making successful 
will generous membership. 
know that the citizens Dayton will 
with us. Our city large 
enough and the need urgent enough for 
work this kind. Such work would 
mean the saving numbers lives 
from shipwreck, also saving our 
community making wage-earners 
those now dependent. 

The Association has its office, ex- 
change, and club rooms 536-38 Lud- 
low Street, Arcade, also stand the 
Arcade market for the sale articles 
made the blind. Social meetings are 
held every alternate Friday the club 


Our Needs 
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rooms, which the public cordially 
invited. 

All contributions any amount will 
gratefully received sent the 
treasurer, Eugene Parrott, Dayton, 


OFFICERS AND EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE 


President 
Mrs. CHAPMAN 


Vice-Presidents 
Mr. STALEY 
Mr. 
Treasurer 
Mr. Parrott 


Recording Secretary 
Miss 


Corresponding Secretary 
Miss 


Mrs. CRAIGHEAD 
Mrs. 
Mrs. 
Mrs. Harry 
Mr. Davies 
Mr. McCormick, Jr. 
Mr. Lorenz 
Mr. 
with 
Miss Dayton Public Library 
Mr. ALLEN, Associated Charities, 
and 
FLower AND Fruit 
City INFIRMARY DEPARTMENT 


Exhibition and sale articles every 
week day. 


OKLAHOMA 


GORE NOMINATED FOR THE 
UNITED STATES 


blind since his early youth, 
yet able discern the political situation 
and win the Democratic nomination 
for United States senator the recent 
Oklahoma primaries, Gore, 
Lawton, looked upon one the 
most remarkable men the Southwest. 
Gore was opposed for the nomination 
two men wealth, each whom spent 
small fortune advertising and organ- 
ization work. Pittman, Enid, 
constitutional delegate, who was reared 
the same household with Gore back 
old Mississippi, says his lifelong 
friend: “In the fall 1887, when 
were sixteen,a normal school was opened 
Walthall, where then lived. en- 
tered the school and boarded his home. 
For three years were classmates and 
roommates. studied the same books, 
recited the same lessons, debated the 
same subjects, played the same pranks, 


from the Boston Evening June 29, 


and courted the same girls. read for 
him during the three years. His father 
tried induce him attend the Insti- 
tute for the Blind, but declined 
so, preferring take his chances with 
the rest us, and always stood the 
forefront his classes. Whatever suc- 
cess Gore has had speaker has been 
due close application and unremitting 
effort. Every Monday night for three 
recited mathematics. 

“Each spring our debating club was 
converted into United States Senate 
and was conducted according the rules 
that body. studied parlia- 
mentary usage and practiced impromptu 
debating. The debates were sometimes 
filled with fire and fury, and senatorial 
dignity was sometimes rudely shocked. 
one occasion speech Gore’s pre- 
cipitated dissolution parliament. 
month two after entering school 
found old copy the daily Congres- 


sional Record which contained list 


the senators. learned their names 
and Gore has kept with every change 
the make-up the United States Sen- 
ate since that time. From boyhood 
has always aspired the United States 
Senate.” 

Gore lost the sight one eye when 
eight years old. was accidentally 
struck out playmate with stick. 
the age eleven lost his right eye 
arrow from crossbow. that 
time was page the state senate 
Mississippi and boarding the home 
Senator George. Listening the de- 
bates the Legislature, and his asso- 
ciation with the United States senator, 
inspired him love oratory which 
the secret his success. remark- 
able fact that Gore completed every 
branch mathematics and including 
spherical geometry, and never his 
course did put down figure place 
demonstration the board. 

Gore taught school from 1890 1891, 
and his infirmity did not prevent him 
from making success. the latter 
year was nominated his county for 
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the Legislature, but was compelled 
retire from the race, not being legal 
age. obtained his majority short 
time before Cleveland’s last nomination 
and took the stump against him. After 
Cleveland’s election Gore became Pop- 
ulist and sat delegate from Texas 
the National Populist Convention 
St. Louis 1896. 1890 was nomi- 
nated the People’s party for Congress 
from the sixth district Texas. 
was defeated Democrat. Gore 
transferred his allegiance the Demo- 
cratic party 1899. year later 
campaigned the state South Dakota 
behalf Mr. Bryan, and 1904 
was called service the national 
committee and spoke the states 
Illinois, Ohio, and New York, and cam- 
paigned large part Indiana com- 
pany with Mr. Bryan. Gore came 
Oklahoma 1901 and located Law- 
ton. During his career has held 140 
joint discussions, and has debated 
with more than fifty different speakers, 
including several governors, attorney- 
generals, congressmen, and United 
States senators. 
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WORK FOR THE BLIND ITALY 


LETTER FROM MISS CHRISTINE 


LaBarraque, the writer 
the following letter, native France. 
She came the United States childhood 
and entered the California School for the 
Blind. After graduating she took the regular 
academic course the University Califor- 
nia, and later studied the Hastings Law 
School, teaching languages the public night 
schools San Francisco the same time. 
Miss LaBarraque, far known, the 
first and only blind woman who has ever been 
admitted the American bar. Having won 
such high honors and such position for her- 
self, perhaps still more remarkable that 
she should have turned her attention almost 
immediately effectively the pursuance 
thorough musical course. Coming Boston 
three years ago, she studied the New Eng- 
land Conservatory Music for short time, 
subsequently becoming pupil Mr. William 
Whitney, this city, and was largely 
through his faith her ability that Miss 
LaBarraque was enabled Florence 
last fall, where she spent the winter studying 
with Sefiors Vannuccini and Panzani, return- 
ing Boston few weeks ago. Miss 
LaBarraque speaks with fluency English, 
French, Spanish, and Italian, she could readily 
follow all the speakers the convention 
Rome, referred below, and herself take 
part the discussions. Her letter, therefore, 
gives first-hand impression. 


visits some the schools for the blind 
Italy, and also the convention which 
attended Rome, where met the 
superintendents the leading institu- 
tions, who had assembled discuss the 
needs the blind; needs which are not 
only many, but most deplorable, for 
practically speaking very little has been 
done educationally, and absolutely noth- 
ing industrially, ameliorate the con- 
dition the blind Italy. 

Before addressing the convention 
Rome visited the institute Florence. 
There found about thirty-five boys and 
girls school age. Some the boys 


were engaged reseating chairs, mak- 
ing brooms and willow baskets. The 
girls, remote part the building, 
were also work; some were sewing, 
some were crocheting, and the others 
were knitting. speaking with these 
pupils inquired about their course 
studies, and was told matter-of-fact 
way that they were taught read, write, 
and some arithmetic, and, indeed, 
right here one their teachers told 
that their object was teach the blind 
hand work, that they would find some 
employment for the time which hung 
heavily their “poor hands.” 

spoke them with both pride and 
pleasure what had done Amer- 
ica educationally, and what was being 
done industrially. told them the 
good work the Experiment Station 
for the Trade Training the Blind 
Boston, and the hopeful future the 
adult blind the United States. ex- 
plained the use and advantages the 
Braille writers and the typewriters 
for the blind, and the said 
that had never heard typewriter 
being used blind person. The great 
difficulty, rather, should say, one 
the greatest difficulties, that the super- 
intendents are not men specially fitted 
for their position, the majority them 
being retired military and naval officials, 
old politicians for whom “job” must 
had. 

But wandering from point, 
which the schools and not politics, 
although Italy utterly impossi- 
ble separate politics, education, and 
religion. 

The other schools visited Rome, 
Naples, and Geneva are about the 
same condition the one Florence. 
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believe that the most progressive insti- 
tution Milan, and even that could 
not compare with any ours. 

Now just few words about the con- 
vention which mentioned the begin- 
ning this letter. Several nations were 
represented, France, Switzerland, and 
Germany, and had the honor repre- 
senting the United States, which en- 

The object this convention was first 
discuss the needs the blind, and 
second, display the work the blind. 
For ten days there was endless and hope- 
less discussion going on. Each speaker 
treated indiscriminately the educa- 
tional, industrial, political, 
needs the blind; there could 
effective result, therefore, for there was 
consistent and logical plan for the 
work. remarks called their 
attention this fact, and urged that 
order work reform must have 
solid basis, and this solid basis was 
found the better and higher educa- 
tion the blind. this subject spoke 
some length, and assure you many 
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were the questions put the end. 
Then touched very briefly, but most 
enthusiastically, the industrial and 
social interests the blind, and here 
referred with pride the achievements 
along these lines England and the 
United States. 

And now word two about the 
work exhibition. The blind workers 
were their various occupations, and 
their work was scattered here and there 
promiscuously, corners, tables, and 
chairs. one had charge any- 
thing particular. The public paid ten 
cents admission, came and looked on, 
commented the different objects, and 
went out, and that seemed the 
end. 

might and give you some idea 
the blind themselves, their timid man- 
ner, their unbecoming garments, their 
faltering steps and bent heads and 
shoulders, but fear you are too famil- 
iar with all this, and yet must confess 
that our blind America are much 
better off that there absolutely 
comparison. 


THE EDUCATIONAL AND INDUSTRIAL 
INSTITUTIONS FOR THE BLIND 


COLIN MACDONALD 
Manager the Institution for the Blind, Dundee 


THE editor The Blind having asked 
write article for that useful 
and interesting magazine, the work 
the Scotch institutions for the blind, 
have pleasure acceding his re- 
quest. seems that the informa- 
tion desiderated can better imparted 
series short sketches the sev- 
eral institutions than treating the sub- 
ject general way. have, therefore, 
collected particulars regarding each, in- 
cluding ‘its origin, progress, and present 


1 Reprinted from The Blind of Jy, 20, 1907, published at 
the Gardner’s Trust for the Blind, Henry Wilson, Esq., 


Secretary, Victoria St., London, England. 


position, which hope will prove inter- 
esting, and these have prefaced 
few general observations the subject 
its educational and industrial aspects. 
universal consent the 
credit having organized 
the first school for the training the 
blind belongs Valentin Hauy, 
Paris, who, 1785, founded school 
that city. The impulse the movement 
instituted him resulted the general 
establishment schools all over the civ- 
ilized world, and the first institution 
Scotland was opened 1793. Numer- 


Educational 
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ous attempts had been made educate 
the blind, and the methods and appli- 
ances used for the purpose were varied 
and ingenious. The invention print- 
ing however, superseded all 
methods previously devised for making 
letters palpable the touch, and 
embossed writing generally 
adopted. The signs characters 
employed were many kinds, from 
the ordinary Roman letters curves, 
angles, and dots. Eventually the dot 
system, invented Braille 1829 
(and which bears his name), was ap- 
proved experts, and its adoption has 
since become almost universal. 

The first book the English language 
printed relief was produced Mr. 
James Gall, Edinburgh, 1827, and 
gave fresh impulse the education 
the class. Another Scotchman, Mr. 
Alston, Glasgow, was the first issue 
complete copy the Bible embossed 
ordinary Roman characters. This mon- 
umental work was recognized the 
government the day, who voted from 
the national treasury sum £400 
towards the expense its publication. 
The interest created the numerous 
alphabetic systems suggested for adop- 
tion attracted increased public attention 
the blind. Efforts for their education 
became general, and course time 
schools were established for giving sys- 
tematic teaching. Edinburgh and Glas- 
gow were the forefront this direc- 
tion, and gradually smaller centers took 
the work. 

The education the blind Scotland 
presently conducted under the elemen- 
tary education (Blind and Deaf Act, 
1891) embraces all the most scientific 
and approved methods instruction, 
and has attained the highest standard 
efficiency. The schools Edinburgh 
and Glasgow are very large scale, 
the buildings, recreation grounds, appa- 
ratus and equipment affording opportu- 
nity for attaining the best educational 
results possible. 


The curriculum comprises English 
all its branches, including typewriting 
and shorthand, kindergarten work, tech- 
organ, pianoforte, violin; and physical 
training given well-appointed gym- 
nasia. Most the institutions have 
library attached, some them embrac- 
ing many classical and standard works 
Braille. the Edinburgh school 
West Craigmillar printing 
press has been for many years opera- 
tion, and has issued for the use its 
own pupils and other schools throughout 
the kingdom numerous educational and 
other works. also publishes Braille 
the magazines, Hora Jucunda and The 
Craigmillar Harp. 

Glasgow numerically the largest 
school, having eighty-six children under 
instruction. Edinburgh comes next with 
fifty-four pupils, and with 
twenty-three. All the schools are now 
under government inspection, and 
ifying reports are received from time 
time from His Majesty’s inspectors 
the efficiency the work and the un- 
usually high standard intelligence 
attained the average blind scholar. 
Scotland still maintains 
foremost place amongst 
industrial workshops for the blind, and 
was the first recognize that the class 
could trained handicraft and made 
capable useful employment. The first 
institution was opened Edinburgh 
1793. Dr. Howe, America, visiting 
Scotland 1833, wrote: “The Edin- 
burgh institution the best saw 
Europe, and comes nearest the attain- 
ment the object such institutions, 
viz., enabling the blind support them- 
selves their own efforts.” 

The effort then initiated has been pro- 
ductive most beneficial results, work- 
shops similar lines having gradually 
sprung all over the world. Scot- 
land five other institutions have since 
been established, that Glasgow out- 
stripping the parent one, and doing, per- 


Industrial 


haps, the largest trade any institution 
the kind the world. The smaller 
ones are, each their respective dis- 
tricts, doing excellent work, and dimin- 
ishing the ranks the unemployed blind 
who are willing work. claimed 
some them that all the blind capa- 
ble industrial training the districts 
are being dealt with, although the 
great centers population, notably 
Glasgow and Edinburgh, good many 
blind persons anxious for employment 
cannot admitted the local work- 
shops, owing lack accommodation 
other causes. 

The centralization institutions 
all the blind capable employment has 
been suggested the ground 
ciency and economy, but considering the 
area over which many them are scat- 
tered this manifestly impossible, nor 
would desirable. the case 
many blind persons living great dis- 
tance from workshop for the blind, the 
local conditions their several districts 
are generally such that suitable occupa- 
tion some kind may found for 
those who are able and willing work. 
sions for the Blind” Scotland, whose 
operations, extending all over the coun- 
try, have resulted procuring various 
forms employment which could not 
possibly carried connection with 
industrial institutions. 

The trading capacity the Scotch in- 
stitutions represented their com- 
bined annual average turnover, which 
has reached the considerable total 
£64,000, whilst the blind workers em- 
ployed receive wages, supplement, 
and other allowances annually the sum 
over £20,000. 

Contributing largely this result has 
been the system gradually developed and 
now freely employed all the institu- 
tions, viz., that trading products 
not made the blind, but kindred with 
those manufactured them. The vari- 
ety work produced the blind oper- 
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atives, especially the earlier stages 
the development workshops, was 
necessarily limited, and customers who 
would willingly bestow their patronage, 
preferably institutions, were often 
disappointed that their requirements 
the various branches work carried 
could only partially furnished. This 
led the general adoption trading 
“bought goods,” which has been 
great success, securing the double desid- 
eratum satisfying customers and in- 
creasing the business the institutions. 

must acknowledged that the 
activities all the blind Scotland are 
not confined within the walls institu- 
tions. Many them are making 
effort after honorable and independ- 
ent subsistence suitable work pro- 
vided their own immediate surround- 
ings, whilst not few, enterprise and 
courage, have entered business 
their own account variety under- 
takings, and are fighting manfully life’s 
battle. 

probable, too, that all the blind 
capable industrial training have not 
yet been overtaken. emancipate such 
from their inactivity and consequent 
condition depression and dependence, 
felt that public charity and philan- 
thropy must supplemented some 
way state measure, which would 
secure provision employment and 
adequate remuneration for every blind 
person able and willing work. 

That our Scotch institutions have been 
enabled carry their work with 
great measure success the past 
has been due the liberal patronage 
and philanthropy the public, and 
confidently believed that, the claims 
and needs the class become better 
known, fuller and even more generous 
support will accorded them the 
future. 

ABERDEEN FOR 
THE founded 1818. 
Objects: resident school provide 
instruction ordinary branches edu- 
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cation for blind children, teach trades, 
and provide workshops.” Depart- 
ments: Basket Making, Mat Making, 
Mattings, Netting, Twine, Mattress 
Making. Wages, etc., Blind and 
Sighted (1906) £2,947 6s. 2d. Sales, 
£7,031. Number employed industrial 
department, sixty-four. 

The school was discontinued 
August, 1904, and blind children are 
now being taught the board schools. 
DUNDEE INSTITUTION FOR 
fund existed Dundee, the proceeds 
which were applied providing annu- 
ities for blind people and education for 
few blind children. was not, how- 
ever, till 1865 that the industrial training 
and education the blind took organ- 
ized shape. that year, through the 
munificence the late Francis Molison, 
valuable property was put the dis- 
posal committee, who converted 
into workshops and school. The 
founder interested himself its estab- 
lishment and contributed liberally its 
equipment with the necessary plant and 
appliances. great was the success 
the enterprise that few years the 
premises became too small for the rap- 
idly extending business carried on, and 
increasing number blind persons 
This fact was made known Mrs. 
Molison, the widow the founder, who 
determined present new premises 
the directors. The site which the 
large and flourishing institution Mag- 
dalen Green now stands was purchased 
her and the buildings erected thereon, 
the total cost which amounted over 
£10,000. The new institution was for- 
merly handed over the directors 
Sir William Ogilvy Dalgleish, Bart. 
(son-in-law the founder), president 
the institution, 15th January, 1885. 

The objects the institution are 
twofold: 

(1) give education and indus- 
trial training the juvenile 
blind. 


Dundee 


(2) provide employment for 
adult blind persons and supple- 
ment their earnings from the 
charitable funds such ex- 
tent will put them beyond 
the necessity applying for 
parochial relief. 

Its operations are largely confined 
the counties Forfar, Perth, and Fife. 
Over 250 persons have participated its 
benefits, and present the roll stands 
over one hundred. 

The industries carried are: 

Basket and brush making. 

Upholstery work bedding 

making. 

Mat and ship’s fender making. 

Wood chopping and bundling, and 

fire-lighter making. 

The average annual sales amount 
£8,500, the wages and allowances the 
blind operatives the industrial depart- 
ment £2,190. The education blind 
children forms important part the 
work the institution. The school, 
technical workshops, and gymnasium are 
equipped with the most modern appara- 
tus for successful instruction. Music 
taught all its branches, and pupils are 
trained teachers music, organists, 
and piano tuners. 

There commodious boarding 
house attached the school, where 
pupils coming from country districts 
reside. 

THE Asy- 
LUM AND The 
institution now known the Royal 
Blind Asylum and School had its origin 
1793, and amalgamation three 
institutions, viz.: (1) The Society for 
the Industrious Blind, founded Edin- 
burgh 1793 the Rev. Dr. Johnston, 
North Leith; (2) The Home for the 
Female Blind, established 1822; and 
(3) The School for Blind Children 
Gayfield Square, Edinburgh, instituted 
1835 James Gall. The original 
institution—the Society for the Indus- 
trious Blind—was first all amalga- 
mated with the Home for the Female 
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Blind, when the combined institution be- 
came known the Blind Asylum, the 
Asylum for the Industrious Blind, and 
1872, the gracious permission and 
authority her late Majesty, Queen 
Victoria, who many ways had always 
shown her deep and practical interest 
the institution, the name was changed 
the Royal Blind Asylum. 1876 the 
School for Blind Children Gayfield 
Square was amalgamated with the Royal 
Blind Asylum, and the institution was 
thereafter designated the Royal Blind 
Asylum and School; and the 
Royal Blind Asylum and School was 
incorporated under that name royal 
charter. 

The Society for the Industrious Blind 
originally acquired property (in 1806) 
the site still occupied the industrial 
part the institution, and there erected 
premises which have since been demol- 
ished make room for more commodi- 
ous buildings. Subsequently, from time 
time, the institution acquired pur- 
chase further property adjoining, 
enlarge the premises meet the re- 
quirements extended business. 

The work the institution carried 
two divisions—one, the industrial 
department Nicolson Street and 
Richmond Place, where work pro- 
vided for blind men, women, and boys 
the manufacture baskets, brushes, 
mattresses, mats, and other similar occu- 
pations, and where warehouse and shop 
are located for the sale the articles 
manufactured and the other, the asylum 
and school West Craigmillar, where 
there are provided (a) home for poor 
blind women, (b) school for blind chil- 
dren, and (c) department where the 
blind are taught music, piano tuning, 
printing, typewriting, etc. 

Since the origin the institution 
1793, about inmates have enjoyed 
its benefits. present there are about 
280 inmates and 140 outdoor pensioners. 

The occupations engaged are—by 
males, basket making, brush making, 


weaving, cork-fender making, feather 
cleaning, firewood chopping and bunch- 
ing, mat making, mattress making, pal- 
liasse making, upholstery work; and 
females, sewing, knitting, crochet work, 
beadwork, chair caning, etc., and few 
males are employed connection with 
piano tuning, stereotyping, bookbinding, 
and printing. There are also one male 
and three females employed teaching. 

The turnover the trading depart- 
ment about £18,000 annually. 

About £7,700 was paid last year the 

inmates the form wages, gratuities, 
sick allowances and medicine, holidays, 
clothing, etc., and £500 paid outdoor 
pensioners. 
RoyaL 
FOR THE BLIND. Mr. John 
Leitch, who died 1804, bequeathed the 
sum £5,000 for the purpose found- 
ing “Asylum for the Blind.” The in- 
stitution was incorporated act 
Parliament 1825, and its beneficent 
work was commenced 1826. During 
the year 1828 twenty blind persons were 
enjoying the benefits the charity. The 
sales manufactured goods amounted 
that year £231. The first complete 
copy the Bible Alston’s type for the 
use the blind was printed this insti- 
tution 1841, and presented her late 
Majesty, Queen Victoria. 

The institution now the eighty- 
second year its existence. Its objects 
are: (1) provide school general 
instruction for the young blind who are 
lodged the residential department, and 
who receive education and tuition em- 
ployments suited their sex, capacity, 
and inclination; (2) the school also re- 
ceives day pupils who reside their own 
homes, providing them with free educa- 
tion, including instruction music; (3) 
trade, and provide employment for 
adult blind persons whereby they may 
enabled contribute their own 
support; (4) afford home for indi- 
gent blind women; and (5) provide 
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retiring allowances for nonresident blind 
men who have become too feeble fol- 
low their occupations. 

Nearly three hundred blind persons 
are present participating the bene- 
fits the institution, and the sum 
£7,072 17s. 10d. was dispersed last year 
the form (1) wages, (2) grants for 
clothing and cover loss time during 
sickness and holidays, and (3) retiring 
allowances aged and infirm blind 
workmen. The sales during the past 
three years averaged £28,585. The de- 
partments are: baskets, bedding, brushes, 
carpentry, mats, sacks sacking 
twines, wire-working. Blind girls oper- 
ate Singer’s sewing machines propelled 
motor power, and power-driven ma- 
chinery the carpentry department 
employed blind workmen. 

With the completion the recon- 
struction the older portion the in- 
stitution, machinery the most modern 

and approved type and driven electric 
power has been introduced into the bed- 
ding and woodworking departments. 
NorTHERN 
STITUTE FOR THE BLIND, 
founded 1867. Prior the establish- 
ment school and workshops there 
existed Inverness society for teach- 
ing the blind read, which now amal- 
gamated under the above designation. 
Its operations are carried the 
northern counties, including Inverness, 
Nairn, Moray, Caithness, Sutherland, 


Inverness 


and Ross. There are thirteen pupils 
the Educational Home, and seventeen 
blind men the industrial department. 
Sales (1906), £968 8s.; wages and 
supplement, £176. 

1903 teach trades and provide 
work for industrious blind men and 
women. Nine workers employed. Sales 
(1906), £424 7s. 3d.; wages paid (1906), 
£325 5s. 8d. 


Paisley 


will observed from the foregoing 
sketches that the industries carried 
are very much the same all the insti- 
tutions. Experts have found, after long 
experience, that the trades enumerated 
are best adapted for the class, and give 
better return the worker than many 
new industries that have been suggested. 
The various methods adopted the 
conduct the departments, the rates 
wages paid the blind operatives, and 
the systems administration have not 
been touched on, but believe that any 
information desired these points will 
readily furnished the management 
the respective institutions. 


names the managers the 
above mentioned institutions are: Aberdeen, 
Mr. William Meston; Dundee, Mr. Colin 
Macdonald; Edinburgh, Mr. George Stott; 
Glasgow, Mr. Thomas Stoddart; Inverness, 
Mr. Don. Macgregor; Paisley, Mr. James 
Peddie. 
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TACTILE PRINT INVESTIGATION 


Immediate Answers Series Significant Questions Solicited. Beliefs and Preferences 
All Responding Adult Blind Readers Impartially Tabulated, 
Reported, and Considered 


SHOTWELL, the Li- 
brary for the Blind, Saginaw, S., 
Mich., chairman investigating 
subcommittee the Uniform Type Com- 
mittee the American Association 
Workers for the Blind—in the collec- 
tion statistical information for re- 
port laid before, and considered by, 
the general committee, the members 
the approaching Boston biennial confer- 
ence workers for the blind, the Asso- 
ciation large, and others interested 
the tactile print problem, the hope 
promoting the early adoption 
uniform method writing and printing 
for the blind—cordially invites and re- 
quests all blind persons over eighteen 
years age who are readers any 
style styles raised characters, linear 
punctographic, send immediately 
his address (as above) direct and con- 
cise answers the following series 
specific questions, kindly numbering and 
lettering the answers correspond 
with the questions which they sever- 
ally relate, and writing them the pre- 
ferred Braille New York system, 
such other form writing may 
more convenient 

What are your name and 
present post-office address? and (b) 
what publication did you find the request 
for the following information? 

Which system raised char- 
acters you prefer for your own read- 
ing? (b) where and when was learned 
you? and (c) what your chief rea- 
son for preferring the same? 

Which the other current sys- 
tems print for the blind, any, are 
you able read? and what year did 
you learn each? 

you prefer have your 


published reading matter distinctly cap- 
italized, not? and (b) what your 
chief reason for such preference? 

you prefer have your 
printed reading matter completely and 
accurately punctuated according the 
current typographical rules English 
composition? and (b) so, why? or, 
not any particulars, why not? 

(a) printed books and period- 
icals for your own use, would you wish 
the employment full alphabetical spell- 
ing all words, the employment 
the usual special signs and contractions 
the preferred system dotted char- 
acters? and (b) what reasons can you 
briefly state for such preference? 

(a) What familiar short words 
frequent occurrence, any, would you 
prefer have represented their ini- 
tial letters standing alone? and 
particular, what values, any, would 
etc., concerning which there diversity 
practice? 

What words, any (other than 
those denoted their initials 
only), would you prefer have con- 
tracted the omission short unac- 
cented vowels, silent other letters? 
and what contractions should each 

(a) What class classes, any, 
the special signs for words, syllables, 
and parts syllables would you prefer 
have omitted from the books and peri- 
odicals that you are read? (b) Which 
the twelve standard New York point 
word and part-word signs the second 
and third bases, any, would you have 
discarded printed literature? (Those 
use represent TH, THE, SH, AND, 
ING, OU, OF, CH, WH, THAT, PH, 
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GH.) Should any the fourth- 
base New York signs (other than capital 
letters) employed denote words 
parts words? so, which, and with 
what (d) Should all any 
the Braille word signs resembling the 
Braille marks punctuation dis- 
carded? so, which? Which, 
any, the other American British 
Braille signs should dispensed with? 
(f) there objection the use 
special word and part-word sign for 
AND where visual printing the AM- 
PERSAND (&) would not properly 
employed? (g) what grade school- 
books, any, should the special signs 
and contractions introduced? 
Should high degree typographical 
accuracy spelling, syllabication, spac- 
ing, and general arrangement insisted 
upon all embossed publications? and 
should the tying linking suc- 
cessive syllables together the use 
part-word signs permitted for- 
bidden where the letters repre- 
sented belong distinct 
INGratitude, INGlorious, cANDy, 
cANDid, sOFa, lighTHouse, etc. 

10. What other concessions, modifi- 
cations, preliminary steps should 
urged for early adoption promotion 
the cause uniformity types 
methods writing and printing for the 

11. your opinion, would Braille 
publications found, the whole, 


more acceptable, any respect less 
acceptable, printed with the New York 
point intervals between all letters, words, 
etc. 

12. (a) what organization 
blind people workers for the blind, 
any, are you member? And 
the results this tactile print investi- 
gation, with the action the Associa- 
tion, any, thereon, are published, either 
alone connection with other pro- 
ceedings the Boston Conference 
1907, ink print expense not 
exceeding twenty-five cents per copy, 
not exceeding fifty cents per copy, would 
you wish supplied with copy 
that price? 

not conclude that your replies 
the foregoing questions are unappreci- 
ated because not separately acknowl- 
edged, the tabulation thousands 
replies will involve great labor. Please 
answer each question briefly, numbering 
and lettering your replies correspond 
with the questions; and promptly bring 
this referendum the attention other 
adult blind readers your acquaintance, 
and urge each send immediate replies 
these queries. 

Thanking you advance for your 
kind this matter, am, 


Very fraternally, 


SHOTWELL, 
Saginaw, S., Mich. 


Supplementary Questions, Answered Readers Two More Styles 
Point Printing and Workers for the Blind Familiar 
with Such Systems 


addition the general questions 
already addressed all sightless readers, 
and separate and distinct communi- 
cation—necessary facilitate prompt 
and independent compilation the re- 
turns—each reader two more point 
systems and each worker for the blind 
who familiar with any two more 
the current dot systems writing and 


— 


printing for the blind requested, 
the investigating subcommittee the 
Universal Type Committee the Amer- 
ican Association Workers for the 

1 It is claimed that this method of printing would effect a 
saving of more than ten per cent. of the space occupied, without 
any impairment of legibility, and would yield no greater varia- 
tion from current Braille writing and printing than that familiar 


and acceptable all visual readers between typewriting and 
ordinary ink letterpress. 


A. 
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Shotwell, Saginaw, S., Mich., brief 
answers the following inquiries (pref- 
erably the preferred punctographic 
system and subsystem) 


13. What are your name and post- 
office address? and are you blind, 
teacher, printer, librarian, other 
worker for the blind? 

14. Which the current puncto- 
graphic systems—the New York point, 
the English Braille, the American 
Braille—do you read? (Kindly state 
whether with without contractions.) 

15. Which these systems, any, 
you write? For which one have you 
slight, decided, preference? and 
why you prefer that system the 
others? 

16. With what relative speed, ease, 
and certainty you read different 
systems? (Please state whether with 
without corresponding signs and 
contractions. 

you believe the value the 
principle frequency recurrence, 
applied the New York point and 
American Braille systems, and disre- 
garded the formation the European 
Braille alphabet 

18. what degree does the greater 
average number dots the characters 
the British Braille system retard the 
reading increase the reader’s fatigue, 
compared with either the American 
systems 

19. you approve the use 
special signs and contractions printed 
books other than those intended for 
pupils below some certain primary, in- 
termediate, grammar school grade? 
such preference slight, 
and for what reason? 

20. general literature, your 
opinion, should the number signs and 
few the commonest, should many 
used can done with safety the 
integrity the text, with without 
further qualification syllabication, 


number and position points, resem- 
blance other characters, 

21. Are you accustomed read both 
contracted and uncontracted Braille mat- 
ter? and have you convenient access 
such reading matter both (alphabet- 
ical and contracted) forms? so, will 
you kindly time yourself and report 
how long takes you read equal num- 
bers lines (not less than fifty) 
similar length and character written 
printed each form that system? 
the reading definite number lines 
contracted Braille matter slower 
more laborious than that like num- 
ber similar lines uncontracted 
matter, does the greater amount text 
printed upon page through the use 
signs and contractions fully compensate 
for the supposedly greater speed and 
ease reading the purely alphabetical 
uncontracted form the text? 

22. What are the absolute and rela- 
tive advantages and disadvantages 
distinct capitalization, means 
special capital prefix, the Braille 
systems, the addition upper 
lower dots, authorized but rarely em- 
ployed the New York system? 

23. What special characteristics, 
any, can you criticise the manner 
printing writing any the current 
embossed systems—as size charac- 
ters, shape elevation dots, spacing 
between characters, words, lines, etc., 
syllabication, quality paper, size 
sheet, interlining, interpoint printing, 
Braille printing with New York point 
intervals, other matters? 

each case please indicate whether 
your preference slight decided, and 
briefly state your reasons where the same 
might serviceable the committee. 

enable bring the results 
this inquiry before the organized workers 
for the blind their approaching bien- 
nial convention, essential that the 
replies should prompt and concise, 
and numbered correspond with the 
foregoing paragraphs. 
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PREAMBLE 


whose names are hereunto subscribed, 
order form and maintain more perfect 
union efforts and workers promotion 
the welfare the blind inhabitants 
North America and the American depend- 
encies, ordain and approve this Constitu- 
tion for the government the American 
Association Workers for the Blind; 
witness whereof have caused our respec- 
tive names hereunto affixed the dates 
set opposite our respective names. 


ARTICLE 
NAME AND OBJECTS 


Section Name. This organization shall 
known “The American Association 
Workers for the Blind.” 

Sec. Objects. The objects 
Association shall the consideration and 
promotion the education, employment, ad- 
vancement, and general welfare the blind 
inhabitants North America and the Amer- 
ican dependencies through such measures and 
agencies may deemed best adapted 
their needs. 


ARTICLE 
MEMBERSHIP 


Section Eligibility Active Members. 
The active regnant members this Asso- 
ciation, who shall entitled vote, either 
person proxy, upon all questions 
coming before the Association, shall consist 
adult residents North America any 
American dependency who are engaged 
interested the promotion the welfare 
the blind; and such persons may admitted 
membership hereinafter provided. 

Sec. Enrollment. Any eligible person 
may become active member this Asso- 
ciation upon application the Secretary, 
indorsed two active members good 
standing, one whom shall elective 
officer the Association, and the payment 
into the general fund the Association 
enrollment fee one dollar, and filing 
with the Secretary subscribed copy the 
Preamble this Constitution: provided, that 
the Executive Committee may, their dis- 
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Adopted Saginaw, Mich., August 25, 1905 


cretion, accept equivalent service rendered 
this Association the cause the blind, 
lieu annual dues, from any active 
associate member. 

Associate Membership. Any person 
who may disposed aid the undertakings 
this Association contributing, herein- 
after provided, the funds thereof may 
admitted associate member upon nom- 
ination and approval prescribed the case 
active members and the payment the 
sum one dollar for each calendar year 
fraction thereof for which such membership 
shall registered upon the rolls the 
and such associate members shall 
have the privileges active members except 
the right vote and the right hold 
elective office the chairmanship stand- 
ing committee department under this Con- 
stitution: provided, that other persons may 
be, order the Association the 
Executive Committee, admitted the privi- 
leges associate members during any con- 
vention general meeting the Association, 
without the payment any fees dues; and 
provided, further, that the members any 
auxiliary branch organization paying into the 
general fund this Association the sum 
ten cents per member for each calendar year 
fraction thereof shall entitled the 
privileges other associate members, and 
that such auxiliary branch shall entitled 
delegate proxy representation the 
biennial meetings this Association 
rate not exceeding ore delegate proxy for 
every ten members such auxiliary branch; 
and such authorized delegates proxies shall 
have the right vote all questions coming 
before the Association when session. 

Sec. Annual Dues Active and Asso- 
ciate Members. Except otherwise herein 
provided, each member this Association 
shall contribute the funds the Associa- 
tion the sum one dollar before the 
first day each calendar year fraction 
thereof during which such membership shall 
continue; and default such payment 
annual dues, such person’s membership the 
Association shall lapse; and such suspension 
shall continue until all such arrearages dues 
from such person are fully paid until the 
same any portion thereof shall remitted 
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order the Association its Execu- 
tive Committee, with the approval four- 
fifths the members said committee. 


ARTICLE 
STATED MEETINGS, VOTING, ETC. 


Biennial Conventions. This 
Association shall hold general conference 
the welfare the blind the year 1907, 
and shall continue convene biennially there- 
after, such times and places may pre- 
scribed the Association its Executive 
Committee; and shall the duty the 
Secretary, before the first day June 
the year which any such meeting shall 
held, give due notice the time, place, 
objects, and tentative program proceedings 
thereof each regularly enrolled member 
the Association. 

Quorum. Seven active members 
this Association shall constitute quorum for 
the transaction business any general 
conference assembly convened accord- 
ance with this Constitution the request 
active members residing seven more 
states, provinces, countries, notice whereof 
shall have been sent all active members 
the Association not less than thirty days prior 
the date such convention. 

Sec. Voting Proxy Alternates. 
Due notice writing, signed active 
member regular standing and not arrears 
for dues the Association for the current 
calendar year, shall given the Secretary 
entitle any other properly qualified active 
member named said notice act such 
subscribing member’s authorized proxy 
alternate voting upon any question com- 
ing before the Association convention 
assembled. 


ARTICLE 
OFFICERS AND COMMITTEES 


Enumeration, Election, Term 
Office, etc. The elective officers this Asso- 
ciation, who shall constitute the Executive 
Committee thereof, shall consist Presi- 
dent, two Vice-Presidents, Secretary, and 
Treasurer, and shall chosen ballot 
the Association convention assembled, 
serve for term two years from and after 
the adjournment such biennial convention 
and until their successors are chosen and 
qualified: provided, that the officers elect shall 
authorized enter upon the discharge 
their respective duties immediately upon the 
announcement their election, and the exe- 
cution and acceptance such bonds may 
required them order the Associa- 
tion its Executive Committee. 
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Sec. Qualifications Officers, Official 
Bonds, etc. The elective officers shall 
chosen from among active members the 
Association, and majority the votes cast 
each case shall elect. 

(Clause 2.) The Secretary and the Treas- 
urer, before entering upon the discharge 
the duties their respective offices financial 
agents trustees the funds the Asso- 
ciation, shall each give good and sufficient 
bond such form and amount, and with such 
sureties, the Executive Committee may 
prescribe, conditioned for the faithful per- 
formance their respective duties and the 
full and satisfactory accounting for all funds 
the Association coming into their posses- 
sion such officers; which bonds shall 
filed the office the President. 

Sec. Vacancies. vacancy occurring 
any office this Association death, 
resignation, otherwise, any commit- 
tee not otherwise provided for, shall filled 
the appointment the President, with the 
advice and consent the Executive Com- 
mittee. 

Sec. Officers. Except other- 
wise provided this Constitution the 
By-Laws which may adopted accordance 
therewith, the duties the several elective 
officers shall those commonly assigned 
and performed the corresponding officers 
other educational, fraternal, and philan- 
thropic organizations. 

Duties the Executive Committee. 
shall the duty the Executive Com- 
mittee see that the objects, orders, and 
approved policies the Association are duly 
carried out accordance with this Constitu- 
tion, and act for the Association, when 
not session, all matters requiring such 
action and not assigned any particular 
commission department the Association. 

Sec. Publication Proceedings. 
soon may practicable after the adjourn- 
ment each biennial convention this 
Association, the recording secretary’s minutes 
the proceedings thereof, verified the act- 
ing president such convention, shall 
published the Secretary the Association 
such style styles printing the 
Executive Committee may direct, together 
with copies suitable abstracts any and 
all papers, reports, and discussions, the publi- 
cation which shall have been ordered 
the Association its Executive Committee 
provided for subscription deposit 
sufficient money, the expense their re- 
spective authors contributors other 
active members order any commit- 
tee, department, auxiliary branch this 
Association having their disposal funds 
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available for that purpose. And copy 
said biennial report shall supplied each 
associate and honorary members shall sub- 
scribe therefor the amount the average 
cost per copy the publication said biennial 
report. 

Sec. Receipts and Disbursements. 
fees, dues, gifts, and other income the 
Association shall received the Secretary, 
who shall specifically receipt for the same, 
and shall him transmitted and paid, 
within one month thereafter, the Treasurer 
the Association, who shall specifically re- 
ceipt the Secretary for the same; and full 
credit shall given the records and re- 
ports both these officers each person 
other source income thus aiding the 
efforts the Association and the cause 
the blind. And the funds the Association 
shall disbursed only upon properly authen- 
ticated vouchers and the approval the Asso- 
ciation its Executive Committee such 
special commission department 
have been duly authorized exercise exclu- 
sive control over any particular fund the 
Association. 


ARTICLE 
AUXILIARY BRANCHES, DEPARTMENTS, ETC. 


Section Establishment Departments, 
Control Funds, etc. Special commissions, 
departments, branch associations may 
organized connection and affiliation with 
this Association whenever the judgment 
the Association its Executive Commit- 
tee any such subsidiary organization would 
facilitate the work this Association 
prove helpful promoting any useful under- 
behalf any the blind people North 
America any American dependency: pro- 
vided, that all members any such auxiliary 
organization department shall members 
this Association, and all membership fees, 
annual dues, and other moneys paid this 
Association, and not expressly contributed for 
the promotion the work objects any 
such commission, department, auxiliary 
branch this Association, shall added 
and made part the general fund 
the Association, subject the order the 
Association its Executive Committee. 

Sec. Rules Procedure. Except 
otherwise provided prescribed the 
By-Laws which may adopted the Asso- 
ciation, the proceedings the Association 
when session and its several committees 
and departments shall transacted accord- 
ance with the usages other deliberative 
assemblies laid down Fish’s “American 
Manual Parliamentary Law”: provided, 
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that the several commissions, departments, 
active member the Association, and such 
auxiliary branches this Association shall 
have power choose their respective officers, 
agents, and sub-committees, and adopt, 
amend, suspend, repeal their respective 
rules procedure, subject the advice and 
consent the Association its Executive 
Committee, and all the expenditures and other 
proceedings such subsidiary organizations 
shall duly reported the Executive Com- 
mittee, and shall subject review and 
correction the said committee. 

(Clause 2.) rule, order, contract 
made any officer, committee, department, 
auxiliary branch this Association shall 
valid which shall conflict any way with 
this Constitution with any constitutional 
action taken the Association; and the 
Association shall not held responsible for 
any views, measures, policies that may 
formulated advocated any subsidiary 
organization unless the same shall have been 
expressly approved the Association when 
session the Executive Committee 
thereof. 


ARTICLE 
BY-LAWS, AMENDMENTS, RATIFICATION, ETC. 


By-Laws, rules, and regulations not incon- 
sistent with the provisions this Constitu- 
tion may adopted, amended, suspended, 
repealed majority the votes cast 
thereon the Association convention 
assembled, four-fifths vote the 
Executive Committee subject the approval 
the Association when session. 

Sec. Adoption and Amendment this 
Constitution. This Constitution shall take 
effect and force when adopted two- 
thirds the active members the American 
Blind People’s Higher Education and General 
Improvement Association general conven- 
tion assembled the city Saginaw and 
state Michigan the twenty-fifth day 
August the year 1905. 

(Clause 2.) This Constitution any pro- 
vision thereof may amended, suspended, 
repealed affirmative vote two-thirds 
the active members present proxy 
represented any general convention the 
Association and voting thereon, petition 
two-thirds all the active members the 
Association: provided, however, that notice 
intention take such vote referendum 
shall have been given all the active mem- 
bers least sixty days prior the counting 
such petitions votes, none which shall 
counted cases where their subscribers 
subsequently signify their disapproval thereof. 
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PoINT THE AMERICAN PRINTING 
FOR THE BLIND, 
VILLE, KENTUCKY 


Middlemarch. George Eliot. 
$17.50. 

David Copperfield. 
vols., $21.00. 


vols., 


Charles Dickens. 


The Old Pagan Civilization. Lord. 
vols., $6.00. 
Jewish Heroes and Prophets. Lord. 


vols., $7.00. 

Othello. Shakespeare. 
$3.00. 

Voyage Monsieur Perrichon. 
Effinger. French text. $3.25. 
French Grammar. Fraser and 

Squair. vols., $17.50. 

Bilderbuch ohne Bilder. Andersen. 
German text and vocabulary. $3.00. 

Madame Therese. 
English notes Ferdinand Bocher. 
vols., $7.00. 

Herman und Dorothea. Goethe. Edited 
with notes and vocabulary Colonel 
Thomas. vols., $5.00. 

Edited with notes 
Webb. $3.00. 

Selections from Heine’s Poems. Horatio 
Stevens White. German text. $3.50. 

Russian Life Town and Country. 
Francis Palmer. vols., $6.00. 

Virginibus Puerisque and Essays. Rob- 
ert Louis Stevenson. $3.50. 

Old-Fashioned Girl. Alcott. 
vols., $7.00. 

Home Geography. First Part. Tarr and 
McMurry. $1.50. 

Latin Vocabulary for Beginners. Latin 
Book. $3.50. 

Beethoven. Shedlock. $1.00. 


Rolfe’s notes. 


RECORD RECENT PUBLICATIONS 
TACTILE PRINT 


MUSIC 


Hungarian Dance, No. Brahms. 
cents. 

Chaminade. Nos. 8,9. Album for 
Pianoforte. cents. 

Chopin. Valse, Op. 64, No. 

Engelmann. 
Op. 600. 

Chopin. 
cents. 


cents. 
Duett, Melody Love, 

cents. 

Polonaise, Op. 26, No. 


(ADDED DURING THE YEAR 
1906, NOT APPEARING 
THE PUBLISHED LIST) 


MICHIGAN (LANSING) INSTITUTION FOR 
THE BLIND 


Reading Grades (Grades and 5). 
tions.) American Book Co. 

Lights Literature (Book II). Sara 
Sprague. (No contractions.) 
Rand, McNally Co. 

Psalm Book. (Contractions.) 

Our Syrian Guest. William Allen 
Knight. Pamphlet. (With contrac- 
tions. 


The following are books now being 
stereotyped 


Essentials Latin. Henry Carr Pier- 
son. (Without contractions.) Amer- 
ican Book Co. 

Werner Arithmetic (Book II). 
Hall. (Contractions.) 
Melody, Story Child. Laura 

Richards. (Without contractions.) 


Frank 


Dana Estes Co. 
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SOUTH DAKOTA INSTITUTION FOR THE 
BLIND 


History English and American Liter- 
ature, Part English Literature 
the age Milton. George Merk- 
ley. (Contractions.) Educa- 
tional Publishing Co. 

Thomas Edison and Lawrence Coster. 
pamphlet. (Contractions.) Edu- 
cational Publishing Co. 

Great Operas. Arthur Elson. vol. 
(Contractions.) (From Famous Com- 
posers and Their Works.) 
Miller Co. 


PENNSYLVANIA INSTITUTION FOR THE 
INSTRUCTION THE BLIND 


Captured Santa Claus. Thomas Nel- 
son Page. vol. 
Charles Scribner’s Sons. (Without 
contractions. 

The Physical Education the Blind. 
Edward Allen. Pamphlet. (With- 
out contractions. 

The Art Piano Making. vol. (With- 
out contractions.) Scientific Amer- 
May 

Specifications. Swimming Pool Build- 
ing for the Pennsylvania Institution 
for the Instruction the Blind. Pre- 
pared Cope Stewardson, archi- 
tects. vol. (No contractions.) 

The Sir Roger Coverley Papers, from 
The Spectator. vol. (Without con- 
tractions.) Boston, A., Ginn 
Co. 

The Government the State Penn- 
sylvania, from “Nation and State.” 
George Morris Philips. (Without con- 
tractions.) Christopher Sower Co. 
vol. 

The Bachelor’s Christmas. Robert 
Grant. vol. (Without contrac- 
tions.) Charles Scribner’s Sons. 

The Norman Baron, and Other Pieces 
from “Study English Classics.” 
Albert Blaisdell, A.M. Pamphlet. 
(Without Lee 
Shepard. 


Manual Knitting and Crocheting, 
from “The Columbia Book Yarns.” 
Anna Schumaker. Published the 
manufacturers Columbia Yarns. 
vol. (Without contractions. 

The Life that Counts. Samuel Cole. 
vols. (Without contractions.) (In- 
terpointed.) Thomas Crowell Co. 

Self-Reliance, from Essays.” 
Ralph Waldo Emerson. vol. 
out contractions.) Houghton, Mifflin 
Co. 

Modern 
troductory 
months.) Virgil Neal and 
Cragin. Pamphlet. (Without con- 
tractions. 

Business Law, from “Business Forms.” 
Peirce School, Philadelphia. Pam- 
phlet. (Without 


PERKINS INSTITUTION, BOSTON, MASS. 


(PRINTED IN LINE TYPE) 


Memoir Michael Anagnos. $2.50. 

French Grammar. Fraser and 
Squair. Abridged Edwin 
Spooner. $3.00. 


(PRINTED IN AMERICAN BRAILLE) 


Primer Esperanto, containing 
Grammar and Exercises (based the 
Small Red Primer of). O’Con- 
nor. (Without contractions. 


PIANOFORTE MUSIC 


Arensky. Impromptu, Op. 25. cents. 


Beethoven. 
Beethoven. 
Beethoven. 
Biedermann. 
cents. 
(Book 
Grodsky. 
cents. 
Gruetzmacher. Albumblat, Op. 66. 
cents. 
Hollaender. 


Sonata, Op. 28. cents. 

Sonata, Op. 57. $1.00. 

Sonata, Op. 109. $1.25. 
Twelve Nursery Songs. 


Fifty Selected Studies 
$1.00. 
Valse Capricieuse, Op. 47. 


Canzonetta. cents. 


Kra 
Kul 
Mo: 
Rhe 
Roe 
Rut 
See 
See 
See 
See 
See 
See 
See 
Sm: 
Sm: 
Cc 
Sm: 
Sm: 
Sm: 
T 
Sm: 
Sm: 


Iljinsky. Berceuse, Op. 13. cents. 

Krause. Trill Studies, Op. (Book I). 
cents. 

Kullak. The Nightingale. cents. 


Martini. Gavotte. cents. 

Moszkowski. Polonaise, Op. 11, No. 
cents. 

Rheinberger. Chasse, Op. No. 
cents. 

Roeckel. Valsette. cents. 

Rubinstein. Boheme Polka, Op. 82. 
cents. 

Rubinstein. Polonaise, Op. 14, No. 
cents. 

Rubinstein. Romance, Op. 44, No. 
cents. 

Rubinstein. Study, Op. 23, No. 
cents. 

Seeboeck. “In the Toyshop,” Op. 205. 

Seeboeck. Bugle and Drum. No. 
cents. 

Seeboeck. The Dancing Doll, No. 
cents. 

Seeboeck. The Jumping Rabbit, No. 
cents. 

Seeboeck. The French Doll, No. 
cents. 

Seeboeck. The Rocking Horse, No. 
cents. 

Seeboeck. The Spinning Top, No. 
cents 


Smith, Hannah. Op. 16. 

Smith, Hannah. Dismal Day, No. 12. 
cents. 

Smith, Hannah. 
cents. 

Smith, Hannah. Coaxing, No. 
cents. 

Smith, Hannah. 
cents. 

Smith, Hannah. Here Go, No. 
cents. 

Smith, Hannah. the Greenwood, No. 
10. cents. 
Smith, Hannah. 

cents. 
Smith, Hannah. Rock-a-bye, Song No. 
Smith, Hannah. Sparkling Wavelets, 
No. cents. 


Butterflies, No. 11. 


Criss-cross, No. 


May Song, No. 
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Smith, Hannah. The Brooklet, No. 
cents. 

Smith, Hannah. Turkish Patrol, No. 
cents. 

Smith, Hannah. Vacation March, No. 
cents. 

Wilm, von. Agitato. cents. 

Wilm, von. Mazurka, Op. No. 
cents. 

Wilm, 


cents. 


von. Spinning Wheel. 


ORGAN MUSIC 


Guilmant. Elevation A-flat. cents. 

Guilmant. Marche Funébre and Chant 
Séraphique. cents. 

Jadassohn. Improvisation. cents. 

Jensen. Bridal Song. cents. 

Merkel. Christmas Pastorale. cents. 

Thayer. Variations the choral, “Nu- 
remberg.” cents. 


VOCAL MUSIC 


Bach. Heart Ever Faithful. 
cents. 

Bizet. Flower Song (Carmen). 
cents. 


Bohm. Still the Night. cents. 
Chadwick. Ballad Trees and the 


Master. cents. 
Cowen. For Dream’s Sake. cents. 
Cowen. Thy Remembrance. cents. 


Donizetti. Spirit Light. cents. 
Giordani. Caro mio ben. cents. 
Giorza. Salutaris! cents. 


Gounod. Ave Verum. cents. 
Gounod. Inspirez moi. cents. 
Hawley. Ah, ’tisa Dream! cents. 
Hawley. Daisies. cents. 

Hawley. Greeting. cents. 


Heinrich, Max. Hope. cents. 

King. Israfel. cents. 

Old English. Drink Only. 
cents. 

Old Welsh. All through the Night. 
cents. 

Schumann. Evening Song. cents. 

Spross. not ask, Lord, Op. 28. 


cents. 
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Stucken, Vander. Found. cents. 
Thomas. Time’s Garden. cents. 
Wagner. Lohengrin’s Origin. cents. 


VIOLIN MUSIC 


Bach. Air, for string. cents. 

Dethier. Aria. cents. 

Ferrata. Love Song. cents. 

Gade. the Flower Garden. cents. 

Goens. Song without Words. cents. 

cents. 

Gluck. Andante. cents. 

Gluck. Largo. cents. 

Handel. Largo. cents. 

Hauser. Ungarisch. cents. 

Hofmann, Sonatina, Op. 49, No. 
cents. 

Raff. Cavatina. cents. 

Svendsen. Romance. cents. 

Viotti. Concerto. cents. 

March and Chorus 
from Tannhauser. cents. 


(The foregoing publications will ready 
for distribution November 1907.) 


New Booxs RECENTLY EMBOSSED 
Moon 


each case one-half the cost em- 
bossing has been borne Moon’s Soci- 
ety, Brighton, Eng., which publishes 
the books. 


Moon’s Monthly Magazine. Issued 1906. 

Optimism. Helen Keller. Gift Judge 
Pereles, Milwaukee, Wis. 

The Song Our Syrian Guest. William 
Allen Knight. Gift Miss Olivia 
Stokes, New York City. 

Prisoner Chillon. Byron. Gift 
Judge Pereles, Milwaukee, 
Wis. 

Memoriam. Tennyson. (In press.) 
Gift Mr. and Mrs. George Vaux, 
Jr., Philadelphia. 


Snowbound. Whittier. (In press.) Gift 
Mr. and Mrs. George Vaux, Jr., 
Philadelphia. 

Hero Tales from American History, 
Lodge and Roosevelt. vols. 

William McKinley. Twenty-fifth Pres- 
ident United States. Memorial Ad- 
dress Hon. John Hay. Gift 
Hon. John Hay. 

United States. Owen Wister. (In 
press.) Gift Mr. John Morris, 
Philadelphia. 

Pigs Pigs. Ellis Parker Butler. Gift 
delphia. 

The Revolt Mother. Mrs. Mary 
Freeman (Wilkins). Gift Dr, 
David Wood and Mr. Oscar Stre- 
land, Philadelphia. 

The Scent the Roses. Mrs. Mary 
Freeman. (Wilkins). Gift Miss 
Olivia Stokes, New York 
City. 

The Sleeping Car. Howells. Con- 
tributions subscribed Annual Meet- 
January, 1906. 

Call the Wild. Jack London. Gift 
Mr.John Morris, Philadelphia. 

The Christmas Peace. Thomas 
Page. Gift Miss Neisser and 
friends, Philadelphia. vols. 

Mrs. Wiggs the Cabbage Patch. Mrs. 
Alice Rice (Hegan). vols. Gift 
John Morris, Philadelphia. 

Kenilworth. Sir Walter Scott. 
Moon Society. 

His Wife’s Deceased Sister, and 
Red Calico. Frank 
Contributions subscribed the An- 
nual Meeting the Pennsylvania 
B., January, 1906. 


The New Jersey Public Library Com- 


mission has sent donation $20, 


applied the publication new book 
Moon type. 
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